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Bind Your Own Copied of 
Profitalle HOBBIES 2 


> 


‘How many times have YOU exclaimed, “Now what did I do with the 
March issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES? All the others are here, but that one’s 
missing.” 


To help you keep each issue in good condition where you can find it at 
a moment's notice, we have obtained a high quality, loose-leaf binder designed 
to hold 12 copies—a full year’s supply—of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


Covered in durable buckram, these binders have regular stiff backs to pro- 
tect your copies. Strong, resilient wires slip easily into metal combs at top and 
bottom so you can insert or remove copies with the flick of a wrist. When in the 
binder every page of every issue is as accessible as in the single magazine. 


YOU can save money and save your valuable magazines with this com- 
plete, library-type binder for one entire volume of PROFITABLE HOBBIES by 
sending your name and address with only $1.95 to Bindery Department, 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 2401 Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri, today. Your 
binder will be shipped promptly, postpaid, on receipt of your order. 


We realize that many subscribers will want binders for back volumes whose 
copies are now being kept loose. Although we would like to be able to sell you 
as many as you wish, it will be necessary to place a limit of two binders to each 
order for any one person. The supply is limited, and we are anxious that they 
go as far as possible. 


To be sure of getting your Year "Round Binder promptly, sit right down 
and send your name and address and $1.95 for one binder or $3.90 for two 
and mail it back TODAY. 


FREE: With all binder orders we will enclose absolutely FREE a complete index 
to Volume III of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. Here, classified by hobby and subject, 
you will find listed every article published during 1947. 


You will find this index invaluable in hunting material on any particular subject, 
as a guide to ordering back copies containing stories you are anxious to obtain. Hurry, 
order now, and get your index to Volume III absolutely FREE. 


5 ewlifesrolifeswedtfi DON’T DELAY — ORDER TODAY 
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bby Hse 


E ARE about to correct an old 

injustice, one that has resulted 
in the heaping of more coals of fire 
upon our editorial head than anything 
in the history of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
In March, 1947, we announced that we 
would begin paying for letters pub- 
lished in the “You Say” Section of 
HOBBY HUDDLE. That in itself certain- 
ly would have antagonized no one. 
What did antagonize at least half (al- 
though at the time it seemed like 
ninety per cent) of our readers was 
the fact that we offered to pay $1 for 
each letter from a woman, and $2 for 
each letter from a man. 


The response was immediate, but not 
precisely along the lines we had expect- 
ed. Actually, the reason for our offer 
was simple. We had been receiving 
very few letters from men and we 
wanted to get more of the masculine 
viewpoint om PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
Men are much less likely to write let- 
ters to magazines than are women 
(don’t ask us why; we don’t want to 
get involved in shat one) so we thought 
we'd give the men a bonus, so to speak, 
to encourage them to write to us. We 
got more letters from men, all right, 
but the letters from women reached the 
proportions of an avalanche, and an 
angry avalanche, at that. It seemed we 
had been guilty of the most rank dis- 
crimination. What was the matter with 
us anyway? Did we think men were 
twice as good as women? Did we re- 
gard anything written by a woman as 
only half as valuable as anything writ- 
ten by a man. What were we, a sour, 
old bachelor (we aren’t a bachelor and 
we think we're still young) or had we 
just been jilted by a girl? Our offer 
made the blood of many of our readers 
boil, and the stomachs of othets turn. 
Fire flashed from feminine eyes, and 
others couldn’t see straight from rage. 
Our discrimination was “unspeakable,” 
“unfair,” and, of course, “un-American.” 

We were able to bear up under this 
torrent of protest and abuse for only 
one reason: nobody cancelled her sub- 
scription. 

And now, at last, we are about- to 
atone for our great editorial sin. Hence- 
forth, ladies, you get $2 for your pub- 
lished letters, too. So justice has been 
restored to this world and one more 

(Continued on Page. 9) 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


BIG MONEY—Quickly and Easily taking orders 
for complete line Personalized Initialed Buckles, 
Belts, — Bad . 2 io Emblems. Fast repeats. 
Write t Viegini Fast Company, Box 480-PH, 
Roanoke, 
SELL SHO-CARD SIGNS. Large profits! Sell on 
sight to stores! Introductory offer: $1.00 for 15 
samples. Glen Arbor, Dept. 103, 1411 Ann 
Arbor, Flint 3, Mich. 
BIG EARNINGS selling lovely guaranteed Lin- 
, Hosiery, etc. direct to friends and pistes. 
odest prices. Our 26th year. Write Dept. H., 
Thorgersen Hosiery Co., Wilmette, Ill 


ANTIQUES 


ANTIQUE BLACK CHOKER CAPE 100 years 
old. Vae Line, Knightstown, Ind. 


APRONS 


DAINTY, SHEER HOSTESS APRONS, $1.35 
each. Cash with order. State color preference. 
Mae L. Harland, 74 North Union, Mauston, Wis. 
ATTRACTIVELY MADE Organdy Tea Apron: 
Pe 50 each. Send cash or Pay naee, Moone 2 ile 

a Ellingson, 249 Cascade Drive, Mill banc 
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WATER = COURSE — Painting on _loca- 
tion. Also teachi brushstrokes for decorating 
crafts. Beverly Tht, Los Angeles, or Pasad 

Tues., Thurs., or Sat. 1:00 to 4:00. Nationally 
successful designer, M. Carrell. Call Hillside 0323. 


HOW TO PAINT AND STENCIL TEXTILES 
the book covering all amateur and professional 
methods. Illustrated $2.00. Alby Studio, 1374 
E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. (Stamped envelope 
brings art materials catalogues. ) 


BOOKS 


NEEDLECRAFT ea gh Sorrel . anioten 

instruction book for the Beginner and 

enced needlewoman. 480 pages, over 1000 ‘lus. 

—. 14 full color plates, only $e: a7 postpaid. 
Or C.O.D. Free circular. J. S. Kelly, Looney- 

ville, West Va. 


HOME CRAFT COURSE SERIES, 26 Books Step 
by step, single, easy to follow instructions— 
fusely illustrated — many designs—some in 
color. Write, Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa 


“POCKET MILLIONAIRE.” 112 p book con- 
taining a treasury of 1269 profital e proverbs, 
rare maxims, secrets of money kings, $1.00 
Betailss Order now! Satisfaction guaranteed. 
— aay a RM-3, 544 E. Jersey St., 























SELL REASONABLE hand made Aprons, co“ 
cheted and plain Lig ns Many designs and 
colors. Write: a Stermer, Box 144, wnie- 
ville, Calif. 


ART, ART SUPPLIES 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS painted in enduring oil 

colors. Authenticity guaranteed. Send for free 

ag Howell, 95-10 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven 
» New York. 


fn AND, INK, PORTRAIT of your pet from 
your snapshot. Two dollars after you receive 
drawing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Arch Jeffrey, 
836 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HANDPAINTED Western scenes, such as “Mt. 
Rainier’, dogs or horses from snapshots in oil 
color. From $2.50 for 5x12” and up. Dorothy E. 
Travis, Box 379, Route 3, Ellensburg, Wash. 
NGS—Water color, all different, no copies, 
9x10” size. New England farm scenes, 50 cents 
each. Charles F. Thurston, Elmsford, N. Y. 

















aces. You and the United Nations, 75c. L. 
Ellis, 60 Day’s Pk., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


PRIZE CONTEST INSTRUCTOGRAPH is a 
copyrighted instruction folio that spells “Open 
same’’ to America’s million dollar prize contest 
hobby, and reveals the secret of how and where 
to win your share—includes a priceless collection 
of prize-winning entries that have actually won 
nearly a million dollars worth of prizes for alert 
contest fans—also includes a bulletin of current 
prize contest announcements that enable you to 
make your bid for fortune without delay. Price 
for all is $2.00 postpaid, returnable within 5 days 
if not completel satisfied. Address: National 
Contest Bulletin, Box 2685-PH, Miami 31, Florida. 
HOW TO RUN A GIFT =: by_ Peel, —_ 
ages, charts, $2.50. a among’ Gift & 
uyer. Branford Publishers, acon teenth 
Boston, Mass. 
CASH IN, 68 PAGE BOOK, Money making 
secrets, mail order plans galore, only 25c. DeNeve, 
P. O. Box 545, Rochester 2, N. Y. 














ay gy oom = CUT, Bg aun painting. 
ew Spring Cat: over esigns for Ties, 
Blouses, Scarfs, Household Linens, etc. Send 10c 
in coin or stamps to defray expenses, refundable 
on first order. Home Art Studios, 617 Mulberry, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


20 COLORED GENUINE SWISS Flower Cards 
ideal for Artists, Art Teachers, Flower Lovers, 1 
Dollar Postpaid. No Stamps. ‘aneias 312 N. E. 
Stanton, Portland, Oregon. 


HANDY SILK SCREEN SETS, for color work on 
paver or fabrics. Kit No. 2127A—8 jars of Prang 
extile Colors, Prang Tempera ond mixers; also 
accessories for silk screening “the E-Z Cut 
Paper’? method—an easy, simplified method. Does 
a quick job for short runs. Per Kit, $7.00 post- 
paid. Also Kit No. 2127—11 jars Prang Textile 
— and special mixers; also accessories for the 
methe er Film, E-Z Cut Paper, and Blockout 
ods of silk screening. A yr set for long 
short runs. Per Kit, $0. 00 postpaid. a 
Seoyem Company, Dept. PH-2, Sandusky, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DON’T WASTE SPARE TIME. Take orders 
through mail as —s <—- For details 
write The Wilmar Co., P. O. Box 44, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME — Make easy wash 
bleach. Fast seller. Recipe, $2. “g Cleanclo, .39 
Longview Terr., Rochester, Pen ¥ 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ere Al ing AB om dead. $1.00. 
ves— it— lemand—se: 1.00. 

L. Caldwell, Pees Gem South Dak 

PROFITABLE HOBBY from Novelty made from 
discarded articles. Easy for women to make, 
Instructions, 50c. Mrs. Edna Rizman, 3729 


Wenonah, Berwyn, Tl 

MEN—WOMEN: EARN $3—$4 hr. making Bronze 
Finish Baby Shoe Book S. Commies Kit—16 
items—eve g needed for beautiful 

sional work. Bronzing, filling materials, 
mountings, etc., plus Se yey” 

stand instructions, only $3.79. C. 6. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. * Literature. 

Shop, Box 232-H, Coeburn, Va. 


OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. Over 200 varieties bring high cash 
prices. Complete directory of buyers, 

and instructions, $1.00 rere. J. Kelly 
“Herbcraft,” Looneyville, H-20, 


EARN MONEY AT Ba yy Moen od Steady In- 
come—thousands do! Full information sent Free! 
bay Soccomme) ellen Builders, 508-P, Holly. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES AND STATUES Ic 
up. Variety of samplne, $1.00. Free list for 
stamp. Sutra Co., Box 504, Jamaica, % i 


MAKE MORE MONEY selling personal initialed 
individualized belts, buckles, cap badges, tie 
holders, name plates. 2,000 emblems to choose, 
Big profits, whole or part time. Write today— 
special outfit offer. ookfast Specialties, 
1425, Dept. 86, Providence, Rhode Island. 


MAKE 100% PROFIT. Buy direct from manufac- 
turer. Reon line shell and fish scale costume 
jewelry and glass novelties. Send two dollars 
($2.00) for samples. Returnable. Free illus- 
trated folder. Wonderland Studio, Inc., 
709-H, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


HANDY MEN MAKE EXTRA CASH Repel 
adjusting Alarm Clocks. New Deluxe course t 
how. $2.00. Free details. Clifford Jones, 1210H 
Dudley, Utica, N. Y. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES In your home. Good 
ay. Complete instructions “> Shuvp Mail 
tvice, 401 Ghormley, Oakland 3, Calif. 


WANTED HOME; WORKERS: Men—Women! 
Easy work children can ae Send 25c deposit 
(credited) for details, d gift. Sebte's Novel- 
ties, Box 877, Dept. P.H., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


WORLD STARTLING—MIRRORS. They’re new! 
Mirror one side; window other side. sand 
uses, Simple, economical to make. 

time. Materials easily obtained. Selling to cus 
tomer’s specifications—very gy org — how 
to make these see mirrors, just $2. Mirror 
Masters, 115 No. Granite, Prescott, poet 


ta go bg ree Might HOBBY  & Mee 
y m €: op letails wri 
Gates Commeey, Box 396-A. ey ey Maria, Calif. 
METALIZE BABY SHOES—Make Rubber Stam 
‘Make Plaste Special 
Natural Rubber for making molds. Coulee of 


“20 Ideas” Free. Universal Sales, Box 1076-P, 
Peoria, 












































Procuring mountable Iguanas 
(others)? Bidding $25.00 /® more) and 
for ‘‘Planvelo mont A gy ey 00 (non- 
exclusive)? Ci Oc. a ce a 
ee modelin: me pe included. Een te 
O. Box 2581, San Antonio 6, Texas. 


MONEY FROM WOOD SCRAPS. Fascinating 
sample and details 10c. Woodcraft, 313 Lovers 
e, Gainesville, Texas. 


OPPORTUNITIES PREFERRED offers new 
Hobbycraft section plus Mail Order, Direct Sell- 
Ry Money Making Orpertu — 

11 magazine. 25c. Year (6 
fo Say 00. Coates Pub., 88-H, ster er 22, 











SELL WHAT YOU MAKE! Markets and galling 


suggestions? Locates markets for the “‘little 
low.” $1.00 brings bulletin. Research, 2409 12th 
Ave., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 





DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS, Profitable Easy 
— Work—Free Lesson. P. Werts, Sharp Park, 





BIG MONEY Welding White Metal. Instructions, 
$2.00. Ye Old Time Welder, 87 Bedford Street, 
Bath, Maine. 

40 PAGES MAIL ORDER Fans, 10c. Advertiser, 
Big Flats, New York. 

OWN rooney 3 SHOP. Resilver Mirrors. Glass 


Si \ . Supply Prices. John 
Sethe Ver Maton tadiace. Pe 











LAZY MEN WANTED. 900% profit, stamping 
eee, dog tags. Arrington’s, LaGrange 1, 
orgia 


ees SLIDES: Here is a_ chance -for 
mail order business of your own. I have over 
500 slides in sets of 12 taken in Arizona Painted 
Desert, Petrified Forest, Tombstone, Ghost Town, 
etc. Will sell for 21c each. Com mplete stock only stock only 
at this price. Sample set of 12 2x 
$4.50. Carl E. Bristow, P. O. Box 402, oe" 
boro, Ky. 
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BUTTONS 


FOR SALE: 17 large, 12 small fan 
Star. 38 ball shaped jet. Mrs. E. 
Haines City, Fla. 
START A BUTTON Collection. 
ment of old ogee oofies, stencil = far 
buttons for 2 folio, “The Boginntn 
Button Bo Guide,” $1 .00. O’Rour e, 214 
York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


CACTI 


FREE CACTI-—Three different rare blooming size 
Dwarf Cacti, including Mexican two-colored Cac- 
tus. Send 25c for mailing and handling. Fitz- 
patrick’s Hobby, Edinburg, Texas. 

WHITE — ackage. me fr 5 — labeled, 
lus Plant-Chem age ai Minis- 
ture cactus and Fist IC. ew i. Holtville, 
Cali 





steel. 16 
. Wagner, 





Choice assort- 














CLUBS 


JOIN THE FRIENDLY Cooks ae te fer .00 year. 
Sample monthly letter 10c. details. 
Evelyn Stewart, Mountain Tekes N. 


COINS 


LEARN ABOUT A a S. COINS ag yon $2.25 
brings you Coy ig | information; 2 books; total 
379 pages; list coins from 1652 to present; 
shows prices paid by collectors and dealers; his- 
tory; oddities; what to look for; how to start a 
collection; and much o' helpful information. 
Both books profusely illustrated; printed on high- 
gloss paper which gives increased clearness to 
illustrations; cloth bound gold 
These books ane an asset to any library. For quick 
response send postal money order. yo? Helpers, 
H-108, Box.665, Washington 4, D. 

JAPANESE INVASION bills for the Gebel States, 
Ic to $1,000.00. Beautiful historical set, $2.00. 
Illustrated Coin _Satalogue, 25c. Norman Shultz, 
Salt Lake 9, Utah 


a HEAD CENTS, 15 Different clear dates, 

erent Lincoln cents uncirculated, 

92 0. *had postage. Coin Hobby, Darby, Maine. 

TWO MEXICAN COINS. Revolutionary bill and 

rice list for one dime. Cardwell, 1317 Picacho, 
s Cruces, New Mexico. 


COLLECTIONS 
CIGAR BANDS. Send 25c for gift and approvals. 
Cibanco, Box 21P, Garwood, New Jersey. 
SELLING MY COLLECTION Dolls, Buttons, 
Dogs. Artist, 2416 San Jacinto, Houston, Texas. 
IMPORTED HANDCARVED Wooden Dogs — 
a —_ Large size, 50c. 384 17th St., Oakland, 











stamped covers. 


























CONTESTS 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a prize! 
$10,000 Checks, New Automobiles, ew Homes 
and other fabulous pees, Here’s how and where 
to win ou share! Enclose 3c.stamp. National 
Contest Bulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. 


eb intr inagy 9 way to fortune and security. 
Win cash prizes, homes , radios, etc. Here‘s 
how. Free details. Alfred Novak, 2601-P Divi- 
sion, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


WINNING. TIPS for Beginning Contestants—10 
pages, $1.00. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


PORE win" oob, HEL sors 
e, Bla ut 

Culif, Kits, Box 68, Alamo, 
a 


HOBBY TOOL SET: Stainless steel Scroll Saw 
(cuts to 11” center) 6 . es steel drill and bit; 
steel cae 3 wood working base; cement; plywood 
sheets; 3 big books of patterns for making beauti- 
ful useful wood, metal, plastic objects; complete 
instructions, Entertainment, relaxation for all ages. 
Attractively boxed, prepaid only $3.95. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Literature free. HOBBY SET, 
Box 5531, Chicago, Ill 


CROCHETING 


CROCHETED DOILIES, Bedspreads, Chair Sets, 
etc. Write for prices. Mrs. 

Springs, Miss. 

BABY SET CONSISTING of Secaue, ge and 
Booties. Hand crocheted in blue, pink th pps ong 
$6.00. Sell elsewhere for $8.00. Cash wi 

Lombard Novelties, Box 144, Fieceaie, ONS 


Jersey. 


u NIQUE (CROCHE TED ED P 0 F HOLDERS, 50c 50c 
ore aborate iC. t 
a Shanahan, 2231 Bink sev St, 1 Boulder, 


please. Berth: 
O. 























rady Bell, Holly - 


ORDERS WANTED. Anything in line of hand 
crochet work. Ruth Langenbacher, Monona, Iowa. 
CROCHETED INFANT SETS. (100% virgin 
wool) plain or trimmed, $3.00. Shoulderettes, 
$1.00. Mrs. J. E. Sessions, Whitesboro, New York. 


ho wees nm ig Guaranteed live 


logue. Tam; Aquari: General 
Tampa, Fla. va «if 








DOLL FURNITURE 


AUTHENTIC EARLY AMERICAN Doll Furni- 
ture. 4%” scale, basswood kit ready to assemble. 
50 cents. Familycraft, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


DOLLS 


LADIES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
One of a kind authentically costumed hand-made 
ge the style of each decade. Eight 
nd stamp = list. Merna Barton 

inches is Oaks, Ontario, Calif. 


HAVE SICK DOLLS REPAIRED in our Hospital 














FISHING 


FISHERMEN: Why break back 
worms? ‘“‘Worms-up’”’ brings to the 
for you. tang Rg ions ey nF 
Three packages P ouse 
Main, Kenaes City, 


uri. 
SCARLET-MINNIE: Turn your minnows to scar- 
let—they look like cxipple an and become the best 
lure know to Ten cosbense Simple directions with 
each package. tee poeta 


House, 4127 Main, anes City, ivisconei 


FLOWERS 





our 


, 4127 











_— they’re modern or old, each “patient” 
fully ke and dolls yt costumes are sold. 
GANde Dell Hospital, 219 W. Main Rd., Con- 
neaut. Ohio. 


ORIGINAL DOLLS like flowers, bees, King Tut, 
etc. 10 to 12 inch. Also molded cloth doll faces, 
hand painted. Florence Nelson, 12-B Ryerson Hts., 
Muskegon, Mi 


GIVE HANDMADE DOLLS. Stocking — $1.00; 
Rag—Boy, Gizrl, $2. 50; Double, $3.50; $6.25; 
down, 4. 0; 16” Movable, $3.00; 20"—$ 5; 
28”—$15.00; 17” Petite, $4.25; Choice Hair. 
paid. Marion’s Dolls, Red Hook, N. Y. 


COLORFUL PEASANT DOLLS. 94” tall. 
quisite Costumes. Dainty faces and 
Audree Hanes, 
Ohio. 
DARLING PLASTIC MINIATURE Novelty Dolls 
with original variegated crocheted new look, will 
stand and sit, $1.00 each. Ungers, 5395 Allen- 
dale, Detroit 4, Mich. 


NAVAJO iggy DOLLS in native dress. 5”, 
75c; 8” $1.50. Art and Craft Shop, Columbus, 
New Me: A hong 


DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed to 
order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, Conn. 
GORGEOUS SPANISH SENORITA_Dolls—Che- 
nille 3” 5 60c—2 for $1.00; 6” Boudoir, 90c 
7 Dealers send for list of novelties 

& L. Supply, 5560 Lubec Street, 


NAVAJO INDIAN DOLLS. Made by Indians on 
Navajo Indian Reservation. $1.00 Postpaid. Can- 
yon Trading Post, Tijeras, New Mexico. 

BRIDE, CRUSe_Senemane, beautifully dressed, 
8” —$5.00 each. Hair—style and costume made to 
order, $6.00 up. Correspondence invited. Tiny 
Teen Dolls, Radnor, Ohio. 











$6. 00. 
356 Belvidere Ave., Columbus, 




















BEAUTIFUL HAND-MADE CORSAGES. Viclets 
all colors; Daisies, Fruit 
Son Ghat ho Kos 50, 


Patriotic corsage; each $ 

Orchid: s single, $1.00; ya $2.00. _ Children’s 
fing Wee Bi “Shomer 1 i3i7 

o ee it . 

ada. 


and 7 Bath 
Street, Reno, Nev: 
BEAUTIFUL FIBRE Geranium Plants, red, pink, 
or — $1.50. ay + Se gy 25c each, 
postpaid. Mrs. Mae Schrum Nosthfield, Minn. 
CHILDREN’S CORSAGES — Unique aay 
= Fourth of July corsages $1.06, No stamps. 
ift Shops and Stores send 10c for wholesale 
oes price list. The Wee-Bit Shoppe, 1317 
East 4th Street, Reno, Nevada. 


GEM CUTTING 


GEM MAKING—Fascinating! Profitable! Send 25c 
for complete illustrated ction Book and 
Equipment catalog. Lopidany Company, 1545 West 


49th, Seattle 7, Wash 
GENEALOGY 
GENEALOGIES of 50 famous families, $1.00 
each. List for stamp. Robert D. Bloch, 542-P 
5th Ave. New York 19, New York. 
GIFTS 
Pichon: bebe GIFTS—Aprons, Bib A Dolls, 
particulars. 


Miniatures. for Persinos, 13 
E. Union Bini i. Bethlehem. Penna. 


TEDDY BEAR-FUR POWDER PUFFS in plastic 
cases, 50c—free trimmed 
peg: % <5, 75c. Nena Lee Fitchett, 


Lake, I 
jeg 


corsa; 



































COLLECTORS DOLLS: Acorn, Jim en 
$1.00. 3c stamp please for list. yo 
Bethany, Mo. 


FREE CATALOGUE. hag 

sive gifts. The Rendezvous, Sou 

YARN | ot nage CAT SET looks like Angora. 
1 Cat, 3 kittens, $5.50. Any color. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mae Gough, Palmer, I 





TRAVELERS AND COLLECTORS: e Chine 

display of Eubank Dolls, also ay 

Glass for sale. July Special, Uncle ne 

America, Clothespin dolls, Couple, Siso. 50. Send 

10c for new catal “of more | 100 dolls. 

Dealer’s discount. » 3214 Pleas- 

ant St., Hannibal, Mo. 

FELT DRESSED LAPEL DOLLS 

Seen Cae —Cowgirl—Colonial gil—Dutch ber, 
ch girl, 75c each. June B. J oO. 

os New Haven, Conn. 





FOR SALE: GIFTS FOR Al 
la and tifying for tl 








TINKLESONN SHOP, original styled dolls and 
beautiful plush animals, made to order by Avis 
Rossi, Boston Road, Southborough, Mass. 
MADE OF CREPE PAPER. 10” to 12” tall. Doll 
has paper bag concealed insid le, and can be filled 
with cand : Senoritas, Bell-hops, Maids, Hawai- 
Kr Lady-bug and Domino-doll. 35c each, 3 for 
as 7s weed Party "Shop, 899 Broad- 
= fang a 
PAPIER MACHE and wax heads beautifully re- 
stored. Send description of heads for estimate. 
My wax restorations are creations! Lewis Sorensen, 
36081 Prebble St., Bremerton, Wash. 


EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORMS-—Revised Booklet, au 00: On Soil 
Building, and Better Composting. Coolville Earth- 
worm ‘arms, Coolville 1, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, Engraves all Metals. 
$1.00 pone Beyer Mfg., 229-M-Dixon, Union- 
town, 


























FIGURINES 


UNPAINTED FIGURINES, Wholesale, Retail, 
Illustrated List Free. Plasticarts, 641P Canada, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 





taffets tea ¢ OR pea bse ma Sd Washable 
aprons, -pain’ lesigns, any name 
or inscri: hoa yellow, pink, blue, a Tog "$3.00. 
Bak he. pe: convex glass wall pictures, beautiful 

and pam e aren $3.50 pair. Eva Corbin, 


SENVINE wOOD. Inlay Pictures. These un- 
usual Original wood Inlay Pictures are master- 
ieces in Marquetry. Wate for ag Brochure. 
ower Gift Shop, 4 Towerhill Street, Lawrence, 


CHARMING FELT ANIMAL BAGS. Caps, etc. 
Stamp. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth, N. W., Canton, Ohio. 


eat aie ngs He ae washable, 











florals—roses, 
pps ee “geod ris Hazel other, $37 $030; 


MADE GIFTS forall occalonn Send 
Dollar for 





dime for list. surprise package. 

e for . 

Ohm, 432 W. 5th, Flora, Il. 

MY HOBBY—CUTE BASKETS made of greeting 

cards. A nice gift filled with cookies or candy. 

Two for $1. ‘00. Mrs. William Sisson, Little Comp- 

ton, R. 

EXCLUSIVE HAND MADE Crochet Box with 
made from cards and plastic. Price 

807 W. Armitage Ave., 











Continued on Page 4 
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GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 


HOME WORKERS. New invention, Bel-dri 
Floral Cards, tremendous demand. Send ong J for 
articulars. Bel-dri, Dept. M.H., Century Bidg., 
hicago 4, Tl. 

UNUSUAL GREETING CARDS made from blot- 

ters and decals. 25c brings sample. Robert 

Siefert, Franksville, Wis. 

SEE THE WORLD by View Card! 25 postcards, 

in beautiful color, 25c postpaid. All new, differ- 

— a Smith, 925 Marietta, Los Angeles 

23, if. 














HANDCRAFT 


HOUSEHOLD HANDIES. Kits for many pro- 
jects. $1.00 for sample kit, catalog quan- 
tity discounts. Ming Tree supplies, photos and 
list, 25c. Craft Kits, Box 68, Alamo, Calif. 


REDI-CUT WOOD ANIMAL KITS. Make Lapel 
Ornaments, Statuettes, etc. Over 100 clever de- 
signs in stock. For painting, carving, burning, 
etc. A new project for camps, scouts, recreation 
programs and home hobbies. Send for our com- 
plete Kit of 25 assorted animals with pin backs, 

finished sample and instructions. Only 
$2.98 prepaid. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Allied Art 








industries, 2871-P Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 13, 





MAKE MINIATURE MING TREES for gifts or 
sale. Simple and complete instructions with mate- 
rials. Send $2.00 for this fascinating and profit- 
able hobby. 15c for out of State postagé. ing- 
Craft, Box 212, Loomis, Calif. 

MAKE BEAUTIFUL DECORATIVE Wax Candles 
that burn colored flames. Red, yellow, blue, 
green fringed flame. Sample wicks, instructions 
25c. Material price list free. Marek, Box 755, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIAL .. . leaves 
. .. peps ... wire. Special Dennison and Reed 
crepe and Duplex paper $1.00 dozen folds, all 
colors. Rhinestones . . . sequins ... beads... 
fancy earwire ... all material to make beautiful 
jewelry at home. Send for price list. Dali, 5801 
W. Cermak, Cicero, 

COPPER TOOLING-fascinating hobby and profit- 
able craft easily learned. Make beautiful copper 
pictures, plaques, bookends, etc. Kit contains ma- 
terials for cigarette box, complete instructions. 
Only $2.95 postpaid. Handcraft Studio, Box 160, 
Parsons, Kansas. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


HEMSTITCHED HANKIES with white or colored 
crochet edgings, 50c. Matthes, 816 Roscoe, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 

TATTED HANDKERCHIEFS-—all colors, $1.00 
or exchange for china cup and saucer. Crystal 
Kenyon, Lake Odessa, Mich. 


HERBS 


TO GIVE THE SUMMER SALADS “that dif- 
ferent taste” try our herb vinegars. We have 
fourteen kinds including Rose Petal and Clove 
Pink which are delightful with fruit salads and 
fruit punches. Ye Olden Craft Studio, 81 Union 
Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 


HOBBY CLUBS 


FORM A LOCAL HOBBY CLUB. We will sup- 
ly speakers and suggestions for programs for 
obbyists in the fields of woodworking, plastics, 
metals and allied home crafts. Hobby Clubs of 
America, 213 Palace Building, Hartford 3, Conn. 


HOBBY SUPPLIES 


PROFITABLE, EASY, EXCITING. Make charm- 
ing flowers, corsages, lapel animals for home, 
gifts, sales. Literature free. Write today. Velva 
Artcrafts, 324-P East 14, New York 3, New York. 
PINE CONES-Selected bushel, $1.00 postpaid. 
Mary Cann, Cranberry, Pa. 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 


CRAFTSMEN, USE CURED, Mature Bamboo for 
profit or Rings, strips and joints for model 
making, jewelry, toys, mats and containers. Tropi- 
color Handcrafts, Box 1164, Punta Gorda, Fla. 


PATTERNS—45 Pictures of New 
Illustrated Folder 10c. Joaness 

Box 141, D-1B, Omaha 7, Nebr. 

HAND SANDING TEDIOUS? Build your own 
bench belt sander in two evenings. Plans, $1.00. 
F. Young, Sandy Spring, Maryland. 

SPECIAL OFFER: 80 full size Toy Novelties and 
Lawn Ornament Patterns, only $1.00. Lynds, 
Box 193G, Medway, Mass. 






























































igsaw projects. 
atterns, P. O. 








PATTERNS: Lawn Ornaments, Weathervanes, 

Letters, Numerals, Silhouettes, Plaques Frames, 

Toys, Jig & Bandsawed Plywood ovelty Furni- 

ture. Craft-Hobby Books-Booklets, Decals, Tools, 

= Further details free. Wo-Met Shop, Ashburn, 
a 


sad > 

MAKE LOCKABLE BOOK—MAGAZINE Holder. 
Provides everyone, especially crippled and dis- 
abled, hands-free, restful’ reading-studying hours. 
Home workshop models, adjustable to many sit- 
ting and lying positions, now rendering priceless 
service. Drawings, instructions, $1.00. P. E. At- 
tick, 2217P E. 68, Chicago 49, Il. 

COPPER AND BRASS for the Home Workshop. 
Strips, Sheets, Bars, and Rods. Catalog Free. 
Groundmaster Company, Div. H, Boulder, Colo. 


HOME MOVIES 


SUPERB KODACHROME Home Movies! “Atomic 
Fury”, “Grand Canyon’’, “Yellowstone”, ‘‘Yosem- 
ite’’, » “Zion”, ‘Petrified Forest’, dozens 
of others. Each, 8 mm., 50 ft., $6.50 (black- 
white 33-7333 16 mm., 100 ft. $13.00 (black- 
white $3.50). Catalog 25c. No COD’s. orld 
In Color, Elmira, N. Y. 

















INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELICS—large list 3c. 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 


SIMULATED CREAMY PEARL Button Earrings, 
$1.25. Lily Pins, $2.00; Earrings, $1.00. Gretta 
Buckley, Hopemont, West Va. 


DISTINCTIVE EARRINGS AND BROOCHES of 
rilliant flowers carved in crystal to enhance your 
summer hairdos and costumes. Please mention 
your choice of pastel or vivid shade of blue, 
yellow, violet, scarlet, or pink or fuchsia. Ear- 
rings, $1.60; Brooch, $1.50; the Set, $2.90. All 
items attractively giftwrapped, postpaid. Clint’s 
— 101 Franklin Court, R-207, Sampson, New 
ork. 


YOUR NAME PIN. Hand cut, applewood light 
or walnut dark. $2.00. No C.O.D. Clarke Gillen, 
530 Sixth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL NAME PINS, first name or nick- 
name, 50c each postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jim Allard, 32 Avery St., Laconia, N. H 


JEWELRY FINDINGS. Direct from manufacturer, 
send for catalogue and factory prices. Earwires, 
bar pins, dress clips, joints, safety catches, neck- 
lace clasps, Pearl backs. Filigree ornaments, but- 
ton findings, bracelet clasps, stone mney”, etc. 
Address P. H. Dept:, 6628 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 





Grutzmacher, 




















HAND PAINTED PLAQUES and Shell Jewelry 
(Pins, Earrings, Combs, etc.). Vera Pierce, Hop- 
kinton, Iowa. 

GIRL’S—HEAD PIN Stuffed with sweet-scented 
cotton, 35c. Grayce, 508 Bainbridge Ave., Mays 
Landing, N. J. 

EXQUISITE EARRING and Pendant Set, hand- 
made of delicately colored felt in three original 
designs. Rambler Rose (choice of dark red, scar- 
let, pink or yellow on green background) Fiesta 
(combination jade, black, fuchsia, purple) Water- 
lily (choice of yellow and white or two tone blue) 
Pin substituted for pendant on request. Specify 
color desired. $2.25 set. Money refunded if not 
completely satisfied. Sandra, 1105 Sierra Ave., 
San Jose, Calif. 


18 INCH PLASTIC CHAIN NECKLACE with 
Cross, 50c postpaid. Elsie Vincent, 1927 Lincoln 
Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Penna. 


KLONDIKE! For hobby jewelry makers! Novelty 
jewelry findings from the work tables of large 
manufacturers—assorted parts to make Bracelets, 
Pins, Earrings, Necklaces, etc.—unfinished chains, 
rings, clips, pins, stones, beads, imported shells— 
many other items, includin (Free Sample fin- 
ished jewelry. Large complete kit, —_ $1.98. 
Cash with order. e pay omy lied Art 
Industries, 2871-H Lincoln Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 
COMPLETE KIT, directions for beautiful Sequin 
Necklace, Earrings, $1.25. Instruction sheet alone, 
15c. Seashell Brooch or Earring Kit, 40c each. 
Pande Cottage, 2223 Elizabeth, Des Moines, 
a. : 


LOOKING FOR A PROFITABLE HOBBY? As- 
semble beautiful two-tone lucite costume wey, 

arkling colors. 50c brings sample brooch. Pen- 
ent and earring set complete with chain and 
earwires, $1.65. Roger James, 436 N. E. Fremont 
St., Portland 12, Oregon. 


EARRINGS—Beautiful, life like, natural color 

flowers, hand carved in crystal clear lucite. Choice 

of American Beauty Red, soft Pink, Daffodil 

Yellow, Gardenia White, Purple Lilac. $2.25 tax 

and postage included. Matching pins, $2.75. Far- 

as Craft Studio, 3112 Holmes, Kansas City 3, 
oO. 


























PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


MAKE-IT-YOURSELF! Lace Cameo Pin and Ear- 
ring Kit, $1.00. Eleanor Tomasko, 1223 Marengo 
Avenue, Forest Park, Ill. 

ln MO a SY 
“DOUBLE JEWELDROP” Earrings beautifull 
set in silver—in green, blue, pink, yellow an 
crystal, $1.00. Shepherd, Mt. Kipp, Glen Gardner, 
New Jersey. 

CERAMIC JEWELRY. Colorful Tropical Fish Set 
—original, handmade. Pin, $2.50, Earrings, $1.50; 
ae rose, green. Saj Studio, 910 State, Pullman, 








KNITTING 


KNITTERS! Would you like to instruct others? 
Send 10c for Lesson No. 1 on approval. Mrs, 
Irene Hamilton, Instructress, Hanulton’s Hand- 
knits, 944 - 42nd St., Oakland 8, Calif. 
WANTED ORDERS for Knitted Sweaters, Socks, 
Gloves, etc. Very reasonable. Miss Eunice Coop. 
per, R. F. D. No. 6, Auburn, N. Y. 

HAND KNIT —_ ¢. Corn ar eager) Abe 
air, postage prepaid. argaret Kelly, th 
oplar, Wichita 9, Kansas. 4 ’ 


LEATHERCRAFT 


HAND TOOLED Genuine Leather Belts, $6.00- 
not including buckle. Purses—Beautiful, $30.00. 
Write: Jess Oser, Fessenden 5, N. Dak. - 
LEATHER LACING 2c per yard. Cut it your- 
self with Professional table model, adjustable 
thong and lace cutter. Cuts continuous 3/32”, 
ye”, 4” or %” widths. Only $4.95 postpaid. 
Send check or money order. oney back guar- 
antee. 10c brings descriptive literature. Agents 
inquiries invited. Western Craft Guild, Dept. B, 
4655 Elm Court, Denver 11, Colo. 


LEATHER AND METAL CRAFTERS! Leathers, 
tools, supplies, instruction books—copper, brass 
and supplies. Catalogs free. Kit Kraft, 3203 W. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


MINERALS AND PRECIOUS STONES 


ROCKS WANTED. Finance outings. Science, 
Dept. H, 2770 Dale, St. Paul 8, Minn. 
ZIRCONS loose, Ist quality. Pure white. Spe- 
cial: 3 Zircons approximate total weight 3-kts. 
$6.40. We can supply Zircons in all sizes 
mountings of all types. Send order or write for 
details today. B. Lowe, Dept. PR, Holland Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SUPERIOR NORTH AMERICAN Gem Agate in 
gorgeous Flames, Flowers, Mosses, and mics, 
Anniversary sale 35 cents per sq. inch. Minimum 
5 inches, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Min- 
eral Service, Hillsboro, Texas. 

GOLD! COLLECTORS Flask filled with various 
gold ore samples. $1.00. BHE, Box 412, Dead- 
wood, South Dakota. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOAP MADE FROM WASTE FAT and kerosene. 
5 pounds 25 cents. Recipe, 50 cents. Theil 
Duncan, 740 Almond, Banning, Calif. 
SHIP-IN-A-BOTTLE. Build this full rigged ship 
in a bottle for fun or profit. Secret, plus all ma- 
terial (less bottle), 75c Postpaid. Braun Craft, 
1234 Etowah, Royal Oak, Mich. 

BABY SHOE PLATING EQUIPMENT. New 
and modern Streamlined units. Delivered any- 
where. Supplies and mountings. Free technical 
service. Hollywood Bronze Supply, 1770 N. Ver- 
mont, Dept. 112, Hollywood BF. Cal. 

LEARN MAGIC, VENTRILOQUISM, Mind read- 
ing. Particulars free. William Quackenbush, Big 
Flats, New York. 

WOOD LAWN CHAIRS $3.00 F.O.B, Nelson’s, 
Centreville, Mich. 

HAND CUT STENCILS, spring flower desi 
for scarfs, hankies, luncheon sets, tea towels. Color 
suggestions given. Designs of one sheet 25c, two 
sheets 50c and three sheets 75c. Mrs. John Hatte- 
berg, Elliott, Tl. 

SOMETHING DIFFERENT. Crepe Raffia Cov- 
ered Glasses, Bottles, Bowls, etc. Lindquist, 1565 
Chestnut, San Francisco, Calif. 


FUN AND FORTUNE! The famous Chi Chi 

Chinese Fortune Telling Game, 75c. 384 17th St., 

Oakland 17, Calif. 

ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG 10c. 

Bargains galore. Stafford, Box 5211-PH, In- 

dianapolis 1, Ind 

YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks, Cata- 

log, 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Oshkosh, 

Wisconsin. 

COMEDIAN’S PROFESSIONAL CATALOG 10c. 

7 gn 1735-D No. Bronson, Hollywood 28, 
alif. 

BABY AND STARTED BANTAMS. Children’s 

Dresses 1—5, $1.00; Sunsuits, 75c, print bag ma- 

terial. Gerhard Malm, R. 9, Topeka, Kansas, 
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LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, Easy method, stamp 
brings particulars. Smith, Dept. 610, 801 Bigelow, 
Peoria 5, Ill. 

POCKET KNIFE with surgically keen sliding 
blade, stainless steel casing, two extra blades, 

for $1.00. Dorneal Products, 150 Oxford Street, 
Brooklyn 29, New York. 

SELL BIBLES size of postage stamp. 2 samples 
with wholesale pees, 25c. Universal Sales, Box 
1076-P, Peoria, Il. 

ADVENTURE WANTED. For $15.00 a year, 
I will write you 24 interesting letters about the 
Hawaiian Islands, send you souvenirs, postcards 
and a fresh coconut. Write to Rachel Taylor, 
Lanikai Post Office, Kailua, Oahu, T. H. 

WHAT TO DO, minimumly about sole loosened 
from shoe. Send quarter and stamped envelope. 
Minnie Markham, Port Leyden, N. Y. 
SHARPEN LAWNMOWERS for 2c each. 50c 
— Young, 1138P Cypress, Hermosa Beach, 
Calif. 

CUTIE COASTERS, Soap Tissues, Tea Bags, 
Stationery, Greeting Cards; samples, 10 cents each. 
Flagg, 3003 Glenwood Rd., Brooklyn, New York. 




















STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! Lovely Lady Aprons, 
nothing like these Mother Daughter sets, $1.50, 
other aprons only $6.00 dozen. Bridal Hankey, 
nothing like it! Children’s Dresses, smocked, cro- 
chet, others. Infants crochet shoes that are dif- 
ferent! These are most beautiful imaginable! 
“Mirt the Turtle” very cute, other toys, articles. 
Delicious Canned Chicken, Jellies, other foods. 
Illustrated circular. Will Swap foods for hand- 
made articles and antiques. Verah Fulton, Galli- 
polis, Ohio. 

LOVELY HANDMADE Luncheon Sets. Bridge 
size. Indianhead cloth with dainty motifs, $4.50. 
Stamped sets including floss, $2.75. Make lovely 
gifts. Rebecca Jarrett, Box 173, San Anselmo, 

if. 








NEW-—DIFFERENT! Make your own darling baby 
shoes. Kit with all materials, patterns stamped on 
highest grade wool felt. Shoes are well shaped 
and retain shape after many washings because of 
shoe forms we provide. All materials and complete 


instructions. Specify pink or blue embroidery. 
Also size (00—birth to 6 months, 1—6 months 
to year.) Special this month only, $1.49. Li’l 


Jay, 610 Denver Theatre Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 





GADGET CATALOG 9c. Hobby—Shop—House- 
hold. Lyle Baker, Bismarck, Mo. 


MOLDS 


RUBBER FOR MOLDS, $1.75 gqt., $5.50 gal. 
Samples. Stone Art, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
CREATE YOUR OWN PRODUCTS. Our “Flexi- 
ble Mold Master” teaches amazingly simple 
method for making Flexible Molds for Plaster 
Novelties. Complete with illustrations, $1.00. 
Emco Enterprises, 6750 Stony Island Avenue, 
Chicago 49, Ill. 

RUBBER MOLDS. Wall Plaques, Bookends, Ash- 
trays, Ornaments, Figures, Novelties. Reasonably 
Priced, Custom Built. MTlustrations, List FREE. 
Oman, 642 P. Broadway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
WHITE LIQUID RUBBER for making flexible 
molds! Quick drying! Safe! For home, classroom, 
or industry! juart, $2.00. Gallon, $5.95. Full 
instructions! Beginners booklet on molding and 
laster casting, 25c. Free with order! Send for 
ree booklet of over one hundred profitable hob- 
bies. Plastercraft Supply Company, 1406 East 
43rd Street. Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

LIQUID RUBBER for making Flexible’ Molds, 
Cast Novelties. Sample bottle 25c, Qt. $2.00, 
Gallon, $5.57. Free literature. Chaney, 1130 E. 
16th St., Jacksonville 6, Fla. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS, Charming 
Single Tunes, $1.95. uble Tunes, $2.95. Post- 
paid. Wagner’s, 1433 York Ave., N. Y. C. 


ENJOY YOUR PIANO AGAIN. Dust the cob- 
webs from your piano knowledge and play beau- 
tiful music again! Brush up “with a fascinating 
Piano Refresher Course written by a Master of 
Music. Ten easy lessons, $10. Send $1.00 for 
sample lesson today. Forjedor Publishing Com- 
=a Box 103, College Park Station, Detroit 21, 
ich. 

MUSICAL CATALOGUE-—96 Pages, Illustrated, 
Free. Vuille’s, Murphysboro, III. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


HAND WOVEN NYLON Pot Holders 6” square. 
Colors: Red and White, Green and White, Blue 
and White, 25 cents each. K. Morgan, 41 South 
10th Street, Indiana, Penna. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH EMBROIDERY made 
easily with Perfected Art Needles. Set of four 
with instructions, $1.00. Harold L. French, Box 
385A, Napa, Calif. 
BEAUTIFUL ROSEBUD 3 piece Baby Sets, $5.00. 
Doilies, $1.25. Rose Pot Fiolders, 75c. Rosalie 
Strause, 1535 Mono Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 
SELLING: CROCHET, TATTED EDGED Hand- 
kerchiefs; Curtain Pulls; also Smocked Aprons. 
Mrs. E. A. Peterson, 64 Richview Street, Dor- 
chester 24, Mass. ; 
HAND WOVEN POT HOLDERS 50c pair. Mrs. 
_— Boettcher, 15 Court Street, St. Joseph, 
ich. 
PEASANT STYLE BLOUSES. Elasticised neck 
and puff sleeves. Washable cotton batiste. Eye- 
let embroidered edging. Sizes 10 to 20. White 
only. $7.95, money order or postal note. Antoi- 
er aaa 730 South Lake Street, Los Angeles 
» Calif. 
LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET Pincushions, 
50c. Owl or Clown, 25c. Sunbonnet Needlebook, 
25c. Free list. Carrie Hooper, Early, Iowa. 
LAYETTES and Toddlers clothes made to order. 
Glida Palmer, Derby, Iowa. 


SOMETHING NEW IN Waterproof Bibs. Ready- 
made, 75 cents. Ready to make sets, 50 cents. 
Rebecca Jarrett, Box 173, San Anselmo, Calif. 

































































HAVE A PRETTY HOUSE-DRESS made by send- 
ing your measurements, 34% yards print, 3 but- 
tons and $1.35. Lovely hobo aprons, $1.10 each. 
Mrs. E. Hinks, 2012 H Street, Belleville, Kansas. 


BABY SHOES: you make them—we furnish pat- 

tern, instructions, bindings, and genuine white 

leather Pigtex. Complete kit 50c postpaid. Western 

nig" ong d, Dept. D, 4655 Elm Court, Denver 
1, Colo. 


NEEDLECRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR MAKING RUGS. Wool blanket ends and 
trimmings, 40c per pound 25 pounds or over. 
Less than 25 pounds, 50c per pound. 10 colors. 
Bloomfield Woolen Company, pt. H-1, Bloom- 
field, Indiana. 
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FOR PROFIT OR PLEASURE. Women’s Sur- 
prise Foskene. Makes 18 different, beautiful 
articles—Stuffed Toys, spacey Shellcraft, Felt- 
craft, etc., $3.00. ior pack, 35 articles, plu 
Fabric Paint, $6.00. Fabric Paint Kit only, $2.50. 
Craft Co-op, 3928 Dumaine St., New Orleans. 


MARVEL HEMSTITCHER. Does all kinds of 
Hemstitching and rug making, Smocking, Tuck- 
ing, Pleating, Picoting. $1.00 y with full in- 





structions. Satisfaction guaranteed. Holdens, 
Fs 5 P, 4903 Rhodes Ave., North Hollywood, 
alif. 





—, NEEDLE ~¥ Thread Ac ano Pe 
of colo: ngham and percales. 11” lon 
wide. Useful and decorative. 75c each, : aid. 
Academy Party Shop, 899 Broadway, Bayonne, 





WHITE PARACHUTE NYLON or silk for slips, 
blouses. Five parachute panels (10 sq. yds.) 
$4.95. Clark’s, 1211 B. St., San Mateo, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL ANGORA WOOL YARN! Grown 
and spun in the United States. This warmest and 
softest of wool yarn cannot be excelled for 
knitting and crocheting sweaters, tams, S, 
gloves, socks and baby garments. 3 ply fluffed, 
white 10 gram ball, 70c. 2 ply unfluff in lovel 
pastel pink, blue, yellow, or white, % oz. ball, 
70c. Free pattern with each order. Can supply 
any amount. Dealers notice. Golden Rule Rab- 
bitry, 1101 E. Howard, Creston, Iowa. 


NOVELTIES 


-MINIATURE GRAPE CLUSTER Corsage, 50c. 
Air-Flow Table Mats, 3 for $1.00. Bledsoe, R. 2, 


Box 186, Estacada, Oregon. 


This Classification 
Continued on Page 6 























“| have tried several magazines 
with very good results and ‘Profitable 
Hobbies’ proved a real ‘Gold Mine.’ 


ONE ORDER BRINGS $70.50... 


FROM A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT IN PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


One order alone, brought me $70.50 
and that even came from Alaska.” 
E. A. S., Berlin, Wis. 





The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a_ profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 





Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word, today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 











Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $............ Teal eo 
advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 
per word per month (including name and address). 


<i months’ insertion of the following 

















STATE... 








NOVELTIES 
(Continued from Page 5) 


HOBBYISTS ATTENTION! Send for free price 
list: novelty salt and peppers, shoes, pitchers, bells, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, miscel- 
laneous. einstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S. Wash- 
ingtoh Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 


SALT AND PEPPERS. Orange Honey Jars, Wall 
Decors. Gifts and other collectors’ items. Stamp 








= list, please. House of Toy, Box 261, Pahokee, 
a. 





> > 
BEADED BROOCHES, exclusive design, beautiful 
gifts, only $1.00. Specify color. ot sold in 
stores. oney refunded within days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


AN ASTOUNDING VALUE for the money! 
Beautiful, genuinely hand painted costume but- 
ton earrings can be easily assembled for the ex- 
tremely low cost of only $1.00 per pair. On each 
of the two round, size 36 (% inch diameter) 
snow-white Lucite costume buttons with slopingly 
rounded tops forming the earrings is hand painted 
a beautiful pink rose covering most of the surface 
of the buttons. Green foliage strengthens the 
beauty of the rose. A hole is bored in the back of 
each button for inserting the earwires. The paint- 
ing on these buttons is genuinely hand painted 
on them for me by one of the highest standards 
commercial artists studios. Send $1.00—no stamps 
—today for two sample genuinely hand painted 
costume buttons and two earwires, postpaid. Prices 
are lower when ordered in wholesale quantities. 
With the directions sent you free, you can assem- 
ble these buttons into earrings in just a minute or 
two. Sell them at your own selected retail price. 
Large round, white, hand painted pin to match 
hand painted earrings can also be purchased. Gift 
Shops, Novelty Shops, neighborhood Variety 
Stores, other stores, and you who assemble ear- 
rings for re-sale who want to offer your customers 
an astounding bargain for their money write for 
wholesale prices on the hand painted costume 
buttons to assembled, or on the finished hand 
ainted costume button earrings and pins. Wil- 
iam E. Moore, Costume Button Jewelry, Box 546, 
Winnemucca, Nevada. 


ARTCRAFT PHOTO FOLIO PAC now ready! 
Tells, shows how glamorous vases, etc., easily 
made. Simulated artble Finishing; other spe- 
cialties. Everything $1.00. (Free Novelty!) 
Hurry! Artcraft Folio, 162 Vista Grande, San 
Francisco 25, Calif. 

SURPRISE BALLS—Made of crepe paper, Un- 
winds to reveal 16 to 18 tiny toys and charms. 
Loads of fun. For children, grown UPS, parties, 
and shut-ins. $1.00 each, postpaid. Academy Party 
Shop, 899 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 














PERIODICALS 


EARN MONEY OUTDOORS! Read “Practi 

Wildcrafting” magazine, 25c copy, $1.50 q 

Practical Waildcrafting, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

MAGAZINES — Busi Vocational — Diversion. 

Current single copies. fields. Free price-list. 

Commercial ving Publishing Co., 34AK 

North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 

SWAPPER’S GAZETTE A Publication for Swap- 
rs — Collectors — Hobbyists. Published monthly. 
ree swap ad with subscription. Write, Art 

Nitzke. Rosendale, Wis. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


MIMEOGRAPHING—110 $1.00. 
Mimeo, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, sen, Bryant 


ramet 3 PRINTING Business stationery — 50 
eets, 50 envelopes, $2.00; Personal—36 sheets, 
24 envelopes, $1.00. bond paper. Blue Ridge 
Press, 376 Industrial Ave., Front Royal, Va. 


PERSONALIZED STATIONERY — 50 Folding 
sheets and 50: envelo) gre Bond—beautifully 
printed, name and address in blue ink—$1.00 

paid. Fred’s Print Shop, P. O. Box 1433, Dept, 


A, Joliet, Il 
QUILTS 














LONE FIR, Magazine for gardeners and hobbyists. 
a. le 10c. Hebron Press, Box 8431, Portland 
; gon. 


UILTS FOR SALE: Wedding Ring, Flower 
en, etc. Write, Hester Harkness, 607 N, 
Foreman, Caney, Kansas, 





PET STOCK 


PROFITABLE RABBIT RAISING Magazi and 
Booklet, 25c. Rabbit Institute, 1347 Miller . Ave., 
Salt Lake City 6, Utah. . 


CANARIES—want one? Hartz Mountain, $10 and 
$12; German Rollers, $12.50 and $15.00. Chesel- 
dine, 2820 Monterey, St. Joseph, Mo. 


RAISING RABBITS, Cavies, Hamsters, Chin- 
chillas is profitable. Big demand. Magazine 10c. 
Instruction k and magazine, 25c. Book and 
magazine (monthly) one year, $1.00. Address, 
Small Stock Farmer, Fairlawn 5, New Jersey. 


ANGORAS—MOST PROFITABLE Small Animal 
in America, year round money making business. 
Experience unnecessary. Markets furnished. Free 
particulars. Wilson’s, Stanton, Calif. 


MAKE AMAZING PROFITS raising Golden Ham- 
sters. New wonderful animal from Syria. De- 
lightful pets. Fastest breeder known. Laboratories 
need thousands. We market your young. Full in- 
formation free. Hamster Research, 40 Sandford, 
New Brunswick 1, N. J. 


CHINCHILLAS: Quality Breeding Stock. Gar- 
Fa Chinchilla Ranch, Box 847, Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 

67 VARIELIES PIGEONS, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls. a 10c. Free list. 
Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 

RAISE GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 
Greatest profits from gorgeous furs, delicious meat, 
valuable breeders. Experience unnecessary. Fas- 
cinating hobby. Year round money-making busi- 
ness. Write world’s largest breeder today. illow 
Farm, R-18, Sellersville, Pa. 

FOR SALE: German Shepherd Puppies from un- 
usually fine imported parents. Prices reasonable. 
Frank Seavert, Forman, North Dakota. 


CANARIES—Information not in Books—Cages from 
ry cartons—Especially for begins. Send 
. R. Davis, 
































groce: 
$1.00. Money back guarantee. 
4702H Depew, Austin, Texas. 





HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD, BROKEN 
JEWELRY. Mail Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, 
Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. FREE information. Rose Smelting 
Co., 29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 


ALL KINDS. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, ctacles, gold teeth, diamonds, broken 
and usable watches, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for Free shipping container. Lowe’s, Hol- 
land Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


PATTERNS, PLANS 


SOLVE YOUR HOUSING PROBLEM. Build your 
Garage first and live in i Rooms and 
Bath or Two Car Garage. Send Two Dollars for 
complete easy to follow Plans and Specifications. 
Build It Yourself. University Plan ice, 

Box 109-PH, Clayton Branch, St. Louis 5, Mo. 











PHOTOGRAPHS & PHOTOGRAPHY 


FLORIDA IN KODACHROME over 5,000 slide 
subjects. Send 50c for two samples and catalog. 
— _— Studios, Box 728-PH, St. Peters- 
urg, Fla. 








PLAQUES 


WALL PLAQUES—Floral Motifs, formed of dainty 
sea shells in delicate colors. Florida Crafts Studio, 
116¥% Orange Avenue, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
UNPAINTED PLAQUES, Bookends, Ashtrays, 
Figures, Novelties. Dlustrated list free, 33 sampl 
$1.00. Oman, 642 P. Broadway, St. Paul 1, 5 
HOW TO MAKE Artistic Plaques with old Vic- 
trola Records. Complete directions, 50c. Nellie 
Foltz, 108 E. Main, Somerset, Pa. 














YOUR CHOICE of Swedish, Norwegian, Mexi- 
can, American Indian or Pennsylvania. Dut 
Tracing Patterns. For painting and needlework. 
ily traced with carbon paper. Four large sheets 
of designs in each set, color ?— instructions. 
Your choice, $1.00 each. B. C. Robertson, 5822- 
PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ATTENTION, GIFT MAKERS! Patterns for six 
new original gift sachets, plus two made up, 
$1.00. eresa’s Gifts, 230 Spruce, Minneapolis, 
Kansas. 
GARAGE APARTMENT PLANS, Four Rooms, 
Bath, Storage Room—Drawings and material list, 
$2.00. Draftsman, Box 27, Columbia, S. C. 
TOYS—build them for pleasure or profit. Send 
10c for illustrated cat og of 125 plans. Con- 
tinental Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1, 
is. 











PLASTIC 


FABROS Pre-fabricated Plastic Kits and Supplies. 
Sample Kit, 50c. Catalog Free. Fabros, Box 156, 
Station F-8, Buffalo 12, N. Y. 


POTTERY 


SALT & PEPPERS. Indian Pottery made _ by 
Jemez Indians at Jemez Pueblo. $1.00 Pair. Can- 
yon Trading Post, Tijeras, New Mexico. 


POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new easy way. One-Man Home 

Plant earns $500 monthly. Booklet FREE. Poul- 

a nena 1046-M So. Olive, Los Angeles 15, 
<a 





























“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES’. 32 page book- 
let: drawings, instructions on how to build. $1.00. 
H. C. Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, Richboro 8, 
Penna. 

LAPEL PIN PATTERNS for felt. 12 for 25c. 
Pattyann, 2200 Lincoln, Des Moines 10, Iowa. 





PRINTING 


GOLD MEDAL MIMEOGRAPHING. Specializ- 
ing Sales Letters, 1c Government Postcards. W. 
Rocke, 81 Marion Gardens, Jersey City 6, New 
ersey. 





RADIO 


TROUBLE TRACING A.C.-D.C. RADIOS. Test 
Cases, Repair Procedures. Real information. $1.00, 
Clifford Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica, N. Y. 


RECIPES AND FOODS 


RECIPES—SIX CHOICE ones for $1.00. Mrs, 
Wm. Landes, Cissna Park, Il. 

A HUSBAND’S DREAM: Luscious Lemon Me- 
ringue Pie; Perfect Cranberry Jelly; Old Fash- 
ioned Corn Bread. These recipes were my 's 
and are almost foolproof. ‘Total, $1.00. Mrs, 
Ethel York, 1175 West Ramsey, Banning, Calif. 
EXTRA SPECIAL Lemon Pie, $1.00. S. Wells, 
3 Weehawken St., New York City 14. 


8 CHOICE HERB RECIPES and set of easy re- 
laxing exercises, $1.00. Mrs. Pearl L. Yocum, 
R. 1, Robesonia, Pa. 

ENTERTAIN YOUR FRIENDS with real Mexi- 
can cooking. Send 50 cents for handy cook book. 
Rio Gardens, Donna, Texas. 

FIVE POUND PAIL ORANGE HONEY prepaid 
two dollars. If interested in producing your own 
Honey ask for free circulars. Fascinating, profit- 
able. Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Weslaco, Texas. 
ONE DOLLAR BRINGS you an excellent Choco- 
late Cake Recipe. Gardner, P. O. Box 221, Bloom- 
ington, Il, 

NEVER FAIL ROLLS and Cottage Griddle Cakes. 
Prize winning recipes, 50c each. Mrs. John Hatte- 
berg, Elliott, Il. 

DELICIOUS MOLASSES Nut Cake. New, mouth- 
watering. Recipe 50c. B. Foldy, Mt. Airy Road, 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey. 

DIFFERENT DELICIOUS Orange Bread recipe, 
25c. Mrs. Arthur Boettcher, 15 Court Street, St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

CHEWY BROWNIES, Recipe, 25c. E. Hendrick. 
224 West, Brockton, Mass. 


DELICIOUS BOHEMIAN RECIPES, 35 cents 
each. 10 cents brines complete list. Kanak, 
Sunnyside, Elmhusst, 

CAKE RECIPES. 3 for 25c. Mrs. Robert Siefert, 
Franksville, Wis. 

DELICIOUS FILLED MOLASSES Cookies, Fifty 
Cents. Anne Meyer, 2715 Dalewood Avenue, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

PERFECT LEMON PIE: Chiffon Meringue; reci 
and list of others, three dimes. 5 Richards, 
Cabin City, Deborgia, Mont. 


GOOD, DIFFERENT and inexpensive Chocolate 
Aca: also good chocolate Cake and Dessert 
Cake. 25 cents each. Mrs. Gertrude Kotulla, 255 
The Uplands, Berkeley 5, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH — Fastnachts, Molasses 
Cakes, Crumb Pies, mitz and Knepp, $1.00. 
Ethel Clouser, Glen Rock, Pa. 


RECIPE: Available for the first time! Old Colonial 
protected recipe—cheese and B mye spread for 
grilled or plain sandwiches. Family delight! ... 
$1.00. Nation Wide News Service, 376 Industrial 
Ave., Front Royal, Va. 


MOTHER’S PRIDE COOK BOOK, 150 Recipes 
and 2 Potholders 50c. Alice’s Hobby Shop. 461- 
13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A HOBBY THAT PAYS OFF—everybody likes 
candy. Creamy Fudge every time with my re- 
cipes developed for home use in booklet form, 
$1.00. Also includes marshmallow whip, divinity, 
peanut brittle, candy popcorn and other helps. 
Recipe for tender & crusts 50c. Paul W. 
Crutcher, P. O. Box 1359, Modesto, Calif. 


MARVELOUS CAKE RECIPE from old Bavaria. 
You’ll be thrilled to serve this cake at weddings, 
banquets and to your own family. Really differ- 
ent, yet easy to make for ingredients are the 
secret. Also, recipe for tempting Bavarian dump- 
lings. $1.00. No stamps please. . Kuchler, 
4037 S. E. Boise St., Portland 2, Oregon. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ss wee 
RUBBER STAMPS, Daters, Pads, Inks—new lov 
prices— list now ready. Criterion Stamp 

ice, Box 2326, Denver 21, Colo. 
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RUGS 


HANDWOVEN gern on RUGS. gas a Washable 50. 
Rag Rug, 30x60” vis ble. 
T. Thomas, 118 I sy » ” a a 


apolis, Minn. 
STRIKING RAG RUGS. Beautiful colors, 24x48 
inches. $2.00 postpaid.. Blind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal Street, Camden, New Jersey. 
CANADIAN HAND MADE Hooked Rugs, 
18”x36”, ($2. 25; Hand made woven blue - 
read, 72 "x82", $10.00. Francoise Bourassa, St. 
fone Nord, Maurice Co., Quebec, Canada. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. Lowest Prices. 
Free Catalog. Frances Jones, Dept. H, Box 251, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

HANDMADE SHELL BROOCHES and Earring 
Violets, apple sacet Blossoms and ee » Sat set. 


Taxes tisfaction 
Griffiths, 1354 se 115 St., sveland 6 » Ohio. 


SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES CATALOG. Triton, 
Dept. B, Box 1149, Sarasota, Fla. 


COMPLETE LINE SHELLCRAFT Seales, 1 Large 
Shell-Art Kit, an Illustrated instru 

Catalogue free. te Shell-Art Novelty, nN and 
Moore, Philadelphia 48, Penna. 


SHELLS FOR ALL: Abalone Lamps, as-60 doz., 
$30.00 doz., $20.00 doz. Abalone, Sal 


many more items. oy Contes 
wholesale, retail. Se stamp 





























a 
R. i, Box list” Atasca- 





Day, ‘Ever in Shells, R. 

dero, 

SHELLS IN oe COLORS. Shellicraft S 
Catalogue Free. Davis Shell Shop, 8529 Nelendba 
Ave., Tampa 4, Fla. 





SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Free Wholesale Cata- 
logue. Florida Supply House, Bradenton, Fla. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE of fade shells 
and findings at your 

sequins, lucite plaques, vases, bracelets etc. rite 
for free information and catalog. Personal 24 
hours _ service. punetier Shellcraft Studio, 110 
Second St. N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


MAKE SHELL JEWELRY, Ash trays, dolls, etc., 
as hobby or sell to gift and dept. stores. Begin- 
ners shell kit with instructions only $1.00. Cata- 
log listing shells, ear screws, pinbacks, plastic 
cameos, rhinestones, plywood plaques, etc., sent 
for 5c. Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, Station A, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


SEA SHELLS—from an oz. to a ton! Largest sup- 

ply house for Sea Shells, plastics, Instructions, in 

the U. S. FREE! Our latest 12-page illustrated 

fae a“, House of Gifts, Box 4550-SH, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT—Beginner’s kit complete with illus- 
trated instructions. Enough material to make five 
beautiful earring and brooch sets, $2.75 Postpaid. 
Send for catalog on shellcraft supplies, plastic 
disc, earring screws, beautiful — etc. Dun- 

















Dee Shellcraft and Su police, 5 Box 4, Beechwood 
Station, Rochester 9, New York 

SEASHELLS, Plastics, Findings Free Catalog. 
“Secor’s’’, Bradenton +» Florida. 





SHELL JEWELRY rain Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDMADE Shell Earrings and 

Fae mag PO soseney (Name oe 
color). Earrings $ Pin to match, $1. 
Miriam C. ww Steii Creations, 918 Wat 
Smith Avenue, Orlando, Fla. 


BEAUTIFUL PEARLIZED Shell Pin, $1.50. Ear- 

— 50c. In boxes, cash with order. Post- 

age Paid. Emma Smith, 2730 Wall St., Joplin, 
0. 


SHELLCRAFTERS ATTENTION! For faster 
service we have moved our mail order division to 
our Daytona Beach branch. Write for free illus- 
trated monthly designs and wholesale listings. 
Apple Blossom design kit, 90c. Butterfly design 
t, 90c. All kits prepaid. Beginners kit and 
illustrated catalog ai order addke anywhere only $3.00. 
Note our new al ¢ er address. Don-Dee Shell- 
craft Industries, Inc., P. O. Box 3267, Peninsula 
Station, Daytona Beach, Florida. our ad- 
vertisement under ‘“Dealer’s Directory’). 


STAMPS 


115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c; 1,000, $2.50; 
100 Different Precancels, 24c; 1,000, $3.00. Prof. 
Harris, Belleview, Florida. 


BARGAIN! Nauru, Norfolk, Congo, set Morocco, 
set Lebanon ven and over 100 different others. 


Ev with approvals. Pulver, 5008 
Alu Rock, Sen Joe 12 Cea , 























FREE Ce 2 a 
everything for the stam ctor. Harris 
304 Transit Bldg., Te Mass. 


100 WORLD STAMPS, 


ofuse waly illustrated — listing 
e 


& Co., 





ear’s subscription 25c. 





Stamp Collector, 710% Grand, Des Moines 9, 
Towa. 

500 MIXED FOREIGN ox ya a 
unpicked mission mixture with Ap- 


te on request. Kraft Hobby PF cama = 454, 
t. Vernon, Ohio. 








TOYS 


RECOMMENDED NEW HOBBY GAME for 
children up to giah Heat ag) cc complete 
with crayons, 55c. flowers or animals. 
384 17th St., aktanks Ata 


WANTED 


WANTED-—Entire Newspaper Front pages with 
full spread Head Lines, one each of Hitler Re- 
ported Dead, Mussolini Slain, Roosevelt Is Dead. 
Give date and name of porns you offer. 
Julian Bobbs, Northport Point, 


ANYTHING, USEFUL O8 eres, New or 
Old, ~ % - few Mail, descr tion and 

















rice. at Jungle, P x 1754, 
alt Lake - to ae 
WANTED: ITEMS, Dolls, well 


pe 
made and unusual. The Little Shop, R. 1, La 
Porte, Ind. 


WANTED SKILLED CRAFTSMAN to work in 
complete Delta Power-Tool, Home Workshop. 
— i for information. Ethel Black, Dallas City, 








WEAVING 


NYLON TYPE LOOPERS for sale. All Colors 
i Free. K. Morgan, 41 S. 10th St., Indiana, 
‘a. 








WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 


STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS. Free list. Bargain 
pe re _— Judson’s, 4554 Eastway, 
0. oO 








FLORIDA 


SHELLCRAFT! MAKE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
SHELL JEWELRY — Earn money selling se 





you make. “No ce Fd us- 
trated iret of supplies and i ions! 10c 
ee direct from —_ ocpunes) complete line of 


279-H, Ss 
FREE—NEW be 6 SHELL CATALOGUE-28 Ex- 
Shellcraft Su 





citing 

plies, fastructions, com completely illustrated and wit 

pea ao: Tices. ac offer—Kit $2 a 4 pairs pais 
Beautiful Ear Postpaid, $ ew 


ph. Bev, com: Ll sy, 00, Postpaid. _- ‘Shell Sup- 
i Box 2549H, Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFTERS! For the best in oil dyed shells! 
Largest assortment of shell craft supp Free 
original designs with instructions! Most reliable 
service, order .from Don-Dee. Send for free 

Visit our shops at Orlando and Daytona 
Beach. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Inc., P. O. 
Box 3267, Peninsula Station, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


GEORGIA 


peu A po gg OF YOUR OWN. DO 
CHENILLE WORK IN YOUR HOME! Make 
Chenille bedspreads, ru oe 2 robes, bath sets, dolls, 
aprons, curtains, etc. sell machines, sheeting, 
yarns, patterns. All materials and ge Any 
ary Write: Sims Textile Co., ‘ Chenille 
enter,’ Dalton, Georgia. 


ILLINOIS 


QUILTING SUPPLIES—BATTS. Glazed bleached 
cotton 81x96 1% lbs., yr 04. ~~ bleached cot- 




















ton 72x90 2 ‘6 $1. wool, 72x90 1 
Ib., $2.24. hg ty 48. Gibb’: 23” quilting 
hoop — OR wet. 3% Ibs., $1.49. Add 


age. back guarentee. "PE TELLE’S, 610 
South ey, Maywood 6, 


MICHIGAN 


MAKE MONEY, PAINTING AND SELLING 
UNFINISHED FIGURINES and Wall Plaques. 
We have something different. Lists and painting 
instructions e make rubber Molds to order. 
Submit details for estimate. Veterans Art Indus- 
tries, 14540 Grand River Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 











WHEELS: 7%” diameter, heavy gauge steel, spot 
welded, solid rubber tires, painted gleaming red. 
Package includes 4 wheels and 2 axles, postpaid 
anywhere in the U. S.: only $2.25! Cash with 
order, refund if not. satisfied. Nee to quan- 








MISSOURI 
KIT 


MAKE AND SELL LATEST JEWELRY. 
AND directions to make 16 lovely pieces. Includes 


carved roses, beads, gy — S, sequins 





tity buyers. Steel Co. of Ohio, 5 E. Long St., etc., $3.00. Im from $1.00 up. 
Columbus 15, Ohio. ge carvi Dlesticy sal salt and peppers, purse 
Price’ Est fee. Millcent’s, 4216” Hereford, ‘St. 
a pecs 9, Mo. 2 — = P 

HARD, DURABLE, ean aps ay NEW JERSEY 


Chinaberry Shi ul Piece of 
12” long 6” diameter, $2.00 00 postpaid. — f= 


en 35c agg moral 
ime. Flossie Lee, Mountain View 1. 1. Okla. 


$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; 
necessary. Excellent Home _ Business. 
Woodart, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 

BALSA WOOD, a s Supply $1.00. Price 
list free. Kaysun Inc., anitowoc, Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL KILN ae WALNUT, Cherry 
and Mahogany semi-finished to your ications. 
Let us furnish material for your next project. 
Also gun stock blanks and turning squares. Send 
for our free price list. Immediate delivery. N. A. 
Smith, Jr., Tye River, Va. 


é 3 ’ oa? 
ALER’S DIRECTORY 
Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR A $1.00 BILL, we will send a bundle of 
scrap fur to trim doll clothes, aed make fur 
novelties. Furcraft Studio, 203 W. First Street, 
Oxnard, California. 


Pes: SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 

OOKS — Jewelry or Novelties. $1.00 each. Kits 
foe beginners, $1.00, $3.00 and $5.00 Su piles 
for regular she crafters. Rs to learn, profitable 
homework. Werts Shellcraft (P.H.) Sharp Park, 





Write, 





















































IVE HANDMADE RIES, of- 
} tegen ete sequin earrings to sell at 50c. $3. 75 
a dozen, postpaid. Other items and prices on re- 
t shipment, careful attention to small 
Accessories, 102 Oak St., Ridge- 


i GRAYDON FISHER, DESIGNER OF 
INS ‘ACCESSO 


quest. Prompt 
orders. Address: 
wood, N. J. 





NEW YORK 


NEW CRAFT FOR HOBBY! PLEASURE! PRO- 

FIT! Decorate brooches, earrings, vases, perfume 

bottles, etc. with tiny a je ips. 

Complete instructions. Trial Kit, $1.00, 26-piece 

kit including $2.50 finished sample, $3.95 Post- 
aid. Esma Artcraft Company, Box 339-K, Times 
uare Station, New York 18, ” New York. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


: d J sity for Petrified Week Ticae Cain 

and Jewe ‘Or 

various Rocks and Oise for wholesale 
ae a What have you? 
ose Kemmer, Litchville, N. Dak. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEALERS—SELL SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES For 

Profits and Repeat Business. Wholesale 

Shell-Art Kits, Tropi Seashells, Jewelry Find- 

ings, Plastics And Instruction Books. Ed ng 

quest. = oO Dept. - . 
Philedciphis : 











5th and Moore Sts., 48, Pa. 


TEXAS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY IN YOUR poms 2 YARD, 
oy. lot, few acres, raising flowers, herbs, 

fruits, vegetables, 
Unlimited demand. AMAZING 








Aichente novelties. 


PROFIT PORT Comaiess, 10-lesson in- 
struction course showing how, with 
$3.00. Adams Service, 1 
Texas, 


personal help, 
009 South Seventh, Waco, 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate -with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 
most complete we have. 








Eight years ago, at the age of 77, John G. Herrick of Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire, started in to learn a new crafi—that of cutting and polishing semi- 
precious stones. His hobby has grown into a brisk business and his rings, pins, 
earrings and brooches are much in demand in the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts shops. While Herrick purchases many of the stones which he 
turns into finished jewelry, he also enjoys searching for rough stones in New 
Hampshire and Maine, and he visits the latter state at least once each year in 
search of agates and aquamarines. In his home he maintains a small museum 
containing stones from many parts of the world. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


F Pence J. T. Taylor’s hobby is cary- 
ing miniature busts of the presidents 
of the United States—from soap. Other 
requirements for this pastime are sharp 
knives, a knack for whittling, patience, 
and good photographs of the subjects, 
Taylor, who lives in San Antonio, has 
carved likenesses of all the presidents 
since he began with one of President 
Roosevelt in 1935. After they are carved, 
the replicas are gilded with bronze 
paint. Mrs. F. J. Miller 


A BOYHOOD hobby of breeding 
pheasants has paid off as a very 
profitable post war business for Wal- 
lace F, Wrede, ex-GI, of Ironia, New 
Jersey. While overseas with the Army 
Signal Corps, Wrede made plans to 
turn his pheasant hobby into a regular 
vocation climaxed by an actual owner- 
ship of a game farm for sportsmen. The 
first season after arriving home, he had 
begun to realize his dream and had 
raised successfully 100 birds. By plant- 
ing seed in the special hand-built run- 
ways, Wrede saved on the rising cost 
of feeds, and the result was a pro- 
nouncement by the Fish and Game 
C-uncil that his birds were among the 
finest specimens purchased for libera- 
tion. Members of sportsmen’s clubs 
flock to his door now to purchase his 
pheasants. Arejas Vitkauskas 


“ene MERELY a hobby, meteorite- 
hunting has now become a seriqus 
sideline for H. O. Stockwell of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. Kansas has long been 
known as a fertile place for the hurtled 
star fragments. And Stockwell’s method 
of prospecting his native state for the 


specimens is with a wheelbarrow 
equipped with a mineral detecting in- 
strument. The largest “fallen star” he 
has found weighs 740 pounds, only 
8 pounds lighter than the largest 
meteorite discovered in Kansas. He had 
to use a tractor with hydraulic lift to 
get the huge metal chunk on the truck 
which took it to Hutchinson, where it 
is now on display at his electrical sup- 
ply store. Sadie G. Lasley 


HRIS OLSEN becomes combination 
deep sea diver and artist when he 
makes oil paintings of coral reefs for 
the American Museum. In a diving 
helmet he does his work under water. 
He sets up his easel on the ocean floor 
and proceeds to make’ his sketches, di- 
rect from nature. Mrs. C, E. Beam 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


battle in the age old war of the sexes 
has reached its conclusion, with the 
women, as usual, in command of the 


field. 


M*” OF you will remember Doro- 
thy Langdon Yates’s article in 
last November’s PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
in which she related how she and her 
husband used their hobby of photog- 
raphy to produce personalized Christ- 
mas catds. Mrs. Yates becomes a con- 
tributor again this month with “Bring- 
ing Blueprints to Life,” on page 42. We 





Dorothy Langdon Yates 


asked her for a digest-size autobiog- 
taphy and here is what she wrote: 


“Writing has been my major hobby 
since grade school days when three of 
us used to get out the Weekly Giggle, 
anonymously, ‘with many apologies for 
not being weekly.’ 

“For circulation we placed the issue, 
in handwriting and decorated with 
original water colors, on the school- 
room reading table. Soon thereafter 
we would find the Weekly modified to 
Weakly by some constant reader, and 
consider our efforts rewarded. For what 
a writer really wants is to be read. 

“The Giggle continued into high 
school until the authorities let us start 
and run a bona fide school paper, the 
Hubbardston (Michigan) Handcar, 

“Then I worked four years on the 
Michigan State College News while 
studying journalism, economics and his- 


tory, with big plans for becoming a 
Washington correspondent. I took a 
tourist’s view of Europe, worked on a 
county weekly, and for several years on 
the Midland Daily News, Midland, 
Michigan. There I ran the gamut from 
birth to death, daytimes, and covered 
the dances, evenings. 

“While preparing notes on the local 
symphony I met Bill Yates, a patent 
attorney interested in music. He helped 
me cover the dances, and then we were 
married. In connection with his work 
he has become an eagle eyed copy 
reader. This causes me much retyping. 

“When, from time to time, rejec- 
tion slips are frequent, I turn to some- 
thing more immediately productive, 
such as civic activity, church, school, 
the American Association of University 
Women, or having a baby. 


“But everything suggests stories to 
me. My notebook spills ideas and my 
head aches with more I haven't found 
time to jot down. It is the reporter’s 
way of looking at life—it must be re- 
corded to be shared. It is that urge to 
leave a more lasting image of one’s 
self that drives us to create on paper. 

“More and more the urge to write 
keeps me dodging committee meetings, 
and club memberships. 


“My time is bounded by Susan, 414, 
and Thomas, 2. Susie’s hobby is telling 
stories ‘just out of my mouth, Mommie.’ 
Tom’s is the thirty-five pounds of 
ancient cast iron rolling stock which 
accompanies him to bed nightly. 

“Family urgencies keep me away 
from my typewriter for months at a 
time. But I hope to put out enough 
short stories and articles to get my toe 
in the door against that day when the 
children are grown and the copy can 
flow more freely.” 


re THROW away those old phono- 
graph records that have been ac- 
cumulating around your house for years 
and years. They might be the means 
which would put you on the radio, 
with a program of your own. At least 
Stan Pintarich of Portland, Oregon, has 
used his old record collection to build 
himself into one of the outstanding 
radio personalities in the Northwest. 
Ann Carpenter tells the whole story 
next month in PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 
An article about Easter lilies in an 
August issue isn’t as inappropriate as 
it may sound. For as Dick Chamber- 
lain of Pasadena, California, will point 
out in his account of his lily growing 
experiences, the bulbs should be planted 
in early fall. Raising and supporting 


(Continued on Page 11) 








— THE RULES OF 
ASEBALL 
New jaan rules and decisions book. Makes the 
Examp! 


rules of baseball easily 


understood. le plays. 
Complicated plays. Correct decisions ty A umpires. in- 
structs on the game. Settles friendly d 


isputes. — 
cated to amateurs, semi-pros and jonais 
well. Recommended by Commissioner Chandler. Every 
vue? should have one. $1.00 postpaid. 


SUTRA CO., BOX 504, JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Learn PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Our files hold hundreds of letters from! 
N. Y. I. Home Study graduates who are| 
now successful professional photogra-' 
phers. These ambitious men and women 
studied at home in their spare time while 
they held other jobs. No expensive equip-, 
ment is necessary. Our pay-as-you-go 
plan is easy on your budget. You can 
earn while you learn. Write today for our 
FREE colorful booklet. 


New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. 11, 10 West 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


























MAKE MONEY 
with 
LARSON 
Leathercraft 


Make and sell easy-to-assemble belts, | 
gloves, purses, woolskin toys and mit- 
tens, many other useful items. Complete 
stock. Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins. All tools 
and accessories. No experience neces- 
sary; instructions come with materials. 


Send ten cents at once for catalog with 
101 money-making ideas. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY | 








4246 Arthington Street, Chicago 24, Hil. 

















How To Make 


Liquid Marble 





And BIG PROFITS In Your Own Business 
Amazing Liquid Synthetic Marble can be made 
at home without machinery. Needs no heat or 
pressure. Can be poured into molds for casting 
expensive novelties. Liquid Synthetic Marble can 
be made in any color. It is even more beautiful 
than genuine marble because of its highly glazed 
finish. Costs far less. FLEXIBLE MOLDS: 
Make your own Flexible Molds. Cast novelties, 
statuary, desk sets, book-ends, etc., out of 
Liquid Marble, plaster and many other molding 
compositions. A large sized mold costs but a 
few cents. Hundreds of casts can be taken from 
a single mold. UNLIMITED MARKET: You 
will find steady year-round demand in your 
own community. No selling problem. We supply 
names of buyers for your finished products. Let 
BING PRODUCTS show you how to start with 
@ small investment and build a permanent, in- 
dependent, profitable business! Write now for 
FREE CATALOG! 


BING PRODUCTS: Dept. PH-7A 
88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 











FOR YOUNG WOOD 
CRAFTSMEN 


Curitp’s Book oF CarPENntRY, by 
Jeanne Taylor (96 pages; illustrated ; 
Greenberg; New York; $2.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


VERY CHILD should be allowed to 

experience what it is to be able to 
do something well—to taste accomplish- 
ment and success in his undertakings, 
as well as disappointment. 


Children are natural builders, both in 
mind and by hand. And here is the 
book to aid you in helping your child 
develop skills, learn how to handle 
tools, and take a natural delight in build- 
ing useful things. 

“Child’s Book of Carpentry” was 
written expressly for young carpenters, 
beginners in woodcraft. However, with- 
out a doubt, many adults who wisely 
choose to read and study the book with 
their youngsters will find clarified many 
basic facts pertaining to their own craft- 
work. For although directions and il- 
lustrations are simple, they are most 
basic and complete. There is a section 
in the back of the book just for the 
adult “who expects to guide his child 
or learn with him.” 


As important to know as the proper 
use of tools is to know the proper care 
of them. Here the author advocates that 
children should be taught to work with 
real tools, not toys. Toy tools are made 
with dull edges and improperly weight- 
ed materials. This often leads to frus- 
tration and discouragement for the little 
folk who use them. They are for make- 
believe only, not genuine accomplish- 
ment. Real tools are not dangerous if 


their proper care and handling are 
known and understood. 


r Is fundamental that children have 

a place to work where they may 
keep their tools and materials and learn 
the responsibility that goes with the 
authority of ownership. Equipment for 
the beginning woodworker need not 
be expensive, but instead should be ade- 
quate and suitable for the things he is 
to build. Wood should be cheap and 
soft and of the type that does not easily 
split—white pine, tulip wood and 
poplar. 

The author has selected six basic 
projects which can be made success- 
fully and which will serve a useful pur- 
pose after their creation by the young 
craftsman: a boat, bookcase, footstool, 
chest, picture frame, and chair. With 
few if any exceptions, every child can 
learn to make these articles. The ex- 
perience will prove a sound foundation 
for future projects and will help to 
instill in him a proper pride in having 
done something well, in having built 
something useful. 


INEXPENSIVE ART MEDIUM 


CERAMIC ScuLPTURE, by Ruth H. 
Randall (95 pages; illustrated; Wat- 
son-Guptill Publications, Inc.; New 
York; $3.75). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


M” AND more people are becom- 
ing interested in the field of 
creative art and design in order to ex- 
press themselves in a skill to offset the 
effects of modern, machine-controlled 
life: Many beginners in art can afford 
neither the time nor money that is 
necessary in working with certain spe- 
cialized mediums and expensive ma- 
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terials. This probably accounts in large 
degree for the increasing popularity 
of ceramic sculpture. For ceramists work 
with a medium which is inexpensive 
in cost and abundant in supply—clay, 

Ceramic sculpture is a cross between 
pottery making and sculpture, a kind 
of modeling which makes permanent 
the plastic quality of clay by subject. 
ing it to intense heat. The miraculous 
effect that heat produces when it acts 
on clay and other earthy substances has 
been known from the earliest days of 
civilization .It is impossible to state 
the exact region in which this fact 
was first discovered and put to use. 
But only in a few places on this earth 
is clay non-available—on some of the 
South Sea coral islands and in the per- 
petually frozen regions of the arctic. 
Excavators are finding evidence yearly 
that the knowledge of clay molding, 
or ceramics, is an old and universal art. 


Techniques for any craft are the 
same, basically, for all craftsmen 
whether beginners or advanced. Both 
will find “Ceramic Sculpture” of value 
in the commencing and the continuing 
of their art work. The author has given 
directions which may be applied in use 
either with or without a regular ceramic 
kiln or studio. 


IX “Ceramic Sculpture,” the creation 
of ceramic art is explained in great 
detail and in a most readable fashion. 
The subject of design, without which 
there is no art, has been especially well 
covered—the planning, the artist’s ideas 
which necessarily precede any action, 
unity, rhythm, variety, hollowness 
(fundamental to true ceramic work), 
decoration, sgraffito and grog texture, 
color and other considerations pertinent 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


four children, all by herself, wasn’t 
enough to keep Mrs. Christina Peter- 
son busy. This Twin Falls, Idaho, 
woman took up leathercraft, as a hobby, 
while working nights as a hotel clerk. 
The highly satisfactory results are re- 
lated by Frances P. Reid in the August 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. But don’t think 
Westerners have a monopoly on suc- 
cessful hobbies. The August issue will 
include articles and features covering 
the activities of hobbyists all over the 
nation. 


Huron n 0 Stata, 





You Fae 











Until further notice, PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
published in this department. 


Sirs: 
I am a subscriber to your valuable 


magazine and find interest in every - 


page, looking forward to each issue 
with pleasant anticipation. I liked it 
so much, I thought a subscription would 
be an ideal birthday gift to my daugh- 
ter in New York. She wrote that she 
regards it almost as her bible and does 
not put it down until every idea is 
absorbed. She has a family of three 
active boys, with little spare time for 
reading matter. She is creative and has 
sold an occasional original idea to a 
magazine—but now she says she loves 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES because it. gives 
her something to think about. 


_I knew I hit upon the ideal birthday 
gift and shall renew it each year for 
her and me. 


Now, I have a suggestion to add to 
your already attractive pages. I would 
like to see an exchange or swap column. 
The Los Angeles Times some years ago 
had such a column. I wanted very much 
to find a simple pattern for a felt baby 
bootee. I wrote asking for such a pat- 
tern and saying that I would exchange 
a bouquet of handmade flowers for the 
pattern. My request was printed in the 
column with my initials signed to it. 
In a few days the Times sent me a 
batch of letters from readers with a 
pattern of the bootee in each one, I 








THE WOMAN IN HIS LIFE 


EF THE life of every man there is 
a woman. She may be his sweet- 
heart, wife, mother, sister, or busi- 
ness partner, but she is there. Draw a 
circle around the name of the woman 
in the life of each of the ten famous 
men listed below. A score of 8 or 
more is excellent, 6 to 8 good. 

1. Clark Gable—The wife who 
taught him how to act was 
Gloria Swanson, Carole Lom- 
bard, Josephine Dillon. 

2. Paolo—His love for Olympias, 
Francesa Da Rimini, Cleopatra, 
cost him his life. 

3. George Washington — The 
pretty, young widow he mar- 
ried was Dolly Madison, Mar- 
tha Custis, Jane Adams. 

4, Danny Kaye—The woman who 
helped make him famous is 
Uta Hagen, Anne Hummert, 
Sylvia Fine. 

5. Bing Crosby—Dixie Lee, Mary 
Snee, Lillian Lamont, gave up 
a career to marry him and be 
the mother of his sons. 

6. Frederic Chopin—The woman 
he loved was George Eliot, 
Catherine de Medici, George 
Sand. 

7. David, the King—The mother 
of his wise son was Delilah, 
Beth-sheba, Ruth. 

8. Ronald Colman—The woman 
who gave up a career to be 

‘just plain Mrs. Colman was 
Benita Hume, Betty Jane Rase, 
Dolores Reade. 

9. Eddie Cantor—The first name 
of the wife who gave him five 
daughters and no sons is Cindy, 
Ida, Martha. 

10. Jacob, the Patriarch—The Bib- 
lical ugly-duckling who swath- 
ed herself in veils, took her 
beautiful sister’s place, and 
married him was named Atha- 
liah, Leah, Julia. 

Alma Lee Marti 


Answers on Page 64 











found just what I wanted and sent a 


_lovely bouquet of flowers to the sender, 


as I promised. I returned the other 
patterns. 

For the past ten years I have been 
exhibiting my fancy work in state and 
county fairs throughout the country. 
Have won over 600 ribbons, with three 
(Continued on Page 51) 













































... brand new! You 
can now add beauty 
and color to glass, 
china, pottery or 
metals with PRANG 
Dek-AlL a brand 
new color medium. 
The colors are 
bright, smooth-flow- 
ing, easy to apply, 
and _ indestructible 
to handling and to 
water, alcohol or 
cleansing agents. 


DEK-ALL is a thermo 
setting color which 
forms a permanent 
bond with the sur- 
face that is painted. 
It has unlimited pos- 
sibilities in the deco- 
ration of china, pot- 
tery, lamps, trays, 
mirrors, bottles — 
objects found in 
abundance every- 
where. 


Send Today! 
Get the Dek-All in- 
troductory set. If 
not available from 
your regular sup- 
plier, send $1.75 to 
Dept. PH-1. 
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Silk screen printing offers a golden 
opportunity to financially minded 


hobbyists, says a Texan who earned 


$300 in one week. 


I HAVE a hobby which in one sea- 
sonal week netted me $300 on an 
expenditure of a few cents over $13 
for materials purchased at a local paint 
supply store. The work was done in 
evenings after working hours on my 
regular job, and with homemade equip- 
ment in my single-unit garage in Waco, 
Texas, a town of 75,000 population. 

My hobby is the printing of signs, 
posters and other printed forms by the 
silk screen stencil process. I took up 
this fascinating work a number of years 
ago quite by chance, and finding it 
both interesting and profitable, I have 
followed it ever since. 


Reproducing illustrated show cards, 
signs and posters, as well as letterheads, 
book covers and a wide range of other 
printed forms by this process, has given 
me an interesting means of self ex- 
pression, and has added many dollars 
to my bank account. I have found a 
steady demand for the work, because it 
serves a definite purpose where repro- 
ductions of printed matter are required 
in quantities not large enough to make 





Randolph Jordan 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY REED’S PHOTO SERVICE 


ordinary letterpress printing feasible, 
where the form to be printed is too 
large for the usual printing press, or 
where comparatively small quantities 
of work of two or three colors are 


needed. 


This work can be done in a space 
as small as that occupied by an ordinary 
library table. While little talent or 
training is necessary to turn out com- 
mercially acceptable work, the medium 
affords an unlimited choice and ar- 
rangement of subject matter to be re- 
produced, and produces a pleasant 
thrill when I see my clean-cut, accurate 
reproductions flow out in brilliant col- 
ors on cardboard, paper, wood or other 
material. 


URING THE last Christmas season, 

this hobbyist produced by the pro- 
cess, three hundred 11 by 14-inch cards, 
which were displayed by merchants in 
their stores and in their show windows. 
The cards bore simple wordings, wish- 
ing customers a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year, Two illustrations, 
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in this case, were used and the cards 
were printed in white, red and yellow 
colors on blue poster board. The cards 


were sprinkled with mirror metallic to . 


augment the seasonal effect. They sold 
readily at $1 each. The complete cost 
of turning out the group of cards was 
only $13.30. They were printed at 
home in the evenings, were sold to the 
stores on Saturday afternoons, and dur- 
ing hours after work. The time spent 
in producing and selling the cards con- 
sumed less than a week of actual oper- 
ating time. 

The selling of the cards was easy, 
since, when shown, they figuratively 
spoke for themselves. Moreover, the 
contact with local merchants brought 
orders for other signs and show cards, 
which were produced at a profit by 
the screen process. 


Stock signs done by this formula can 
be seen in almost every town, large of 
small, behind store counters, on doors, 
and in show windows. Many of theif 
wordings are catchy, often humorous, 
sometimes religious, These mass-pro- 
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duced cards usually are processed in 
great plants specializing in this form 
of work, and usually they have some 
kind of sparkling metallic sprinkled 
on them. 


HE LOCAL amateur can compete 

successfully with the mass-produced 
cards because most of the cards done 
in the large commercial plants are com- 
paratively small in size, usually are done 
in one color only, and as a rule, are pro- 
cessed on lightweight cardboard. The 
local hobbyist, besides being able to 
produce the cards in a more desirable 
size, and on a better quality of board, 
can create his or her own designs, word- 
ings and illustrations to conform to 
original ideas. In many cases the hobby- 
ist is able to reproduce pictures of home 
town landmarks, or illustrations having 
purely local significance. 


Nearly all paint stores catering to 
sign painters carry special materials for 
this work, such as stencil films, paints 
and other working paraphernalia. The 
beginner, however, if he so wishes, can 
do really beautiful work with simple 
home equipment and materials. All that 
is needed for the initial project is a 
small amount of vaseline, a sheet of 
wax paper, a square piece of fine-mesh 
cloth, preferably bolting silk (rayon can 
be used if nothing else is available), a 
small amount of orange shellac, a 25- 
cent bottle of show card color, a short 
length of one-by-two inch wood, a few 
tacks, and perhaps a short strip of auto- 
mobile inner tube. 


Believing that many other persons 
might be interested in taking up this 
work for either pleasure or profit, I 
submit herewith a step-by-step descrip- 
tion of the process by which a person, 
knowing little or nothing about the 
process, might turn out, with simple, 
inexpensive materials, his first work. 


Fest PREPARE the copy to be repro- 
duced. You may outline this with an 
ordinary lead pencil on any paper, but 
preferably on one having a hard sur- 
face. The lettering can be ruled off, or 
you can paste onto the working sheet 
letters cut from a newspaper or maga- 
zine. Pictures, ornaments, scrolls and 
borders may be either drawn, traced, or 
pasted on. In papas this original 
design, a margin of about two inches is 
left all around the drawing, and when 
the sketch is finished, the paper is cut 
along the outer margins. 

The paper holding the design is now 
coated over with a thin coating of vase- 
line, after which you lay it aside for 
further use. 





Randolph Jordan’s printing machine shown in dismantled position. Silk 
screen frame is lying over cut stencil, and Jordan is running a smoothi 
iron over silk to adhere it to the stencil. Note hinge connection at back of 
stencil frame, and at back of printing base. Bolt which holds machine together 
when in printing operation is seen lying on base of machine. Thumb-tacked 
to garage wall is sheet of wax paper coated with orange shellac, and celluloid 
ruler used as guide in cutting stencil also is thumbtacked to wall. Uncut 22 by 


28-inch card is lying behind table. 


Next, cut a sheet of wax paper the 
same size as that on which is the de- 
sign. Coat one side of the wax paper 
with a thin film of orange shellac. Only 
orange shellac, obtainable in small jars, 
is used, since the other kind will not 
serve. Let the shellac dry, which it will 
do in a few minutes. 

Now, place the wax paper, shellac 
side uppermost, over the vaseline-coated 
paper, smoothing out the wax paper 
until the design can be seen clearly and 
in detail. 

You now cut the stencil. This is done 
with a light touch, using a sharp knife 
or razor blade. Cut along all lines seen 
through the shellac-coated paper. 


HE CUT-OUT parts of the design 

are now lifted off the original sheet, 
preferably with a pair of small tweezers. 
Some parts of the stencil will come 
away which you know should not do 
so, such as the inner circles of letters 
like “O” and “R”. In this case, merely 
place the dislodged parts back where 
they belong and press them gently. The 
vaseline will hold them in place. 

Now build a simple printing frame. 
This is made with the one-by-two inch 
strips of wood, and is of the same di- 
mensions overall as the papers on which 
you have been working. The frame fin- 
ished, tack fine-mesh cloth to it, draw- 
ing the cloth to a tight smoothness as 








At the beginning of printing operations Jordan is inserting blank card 
to be printed. A quantity of cut cards is shown at back of machine. Home 
made squeegee and can of silk screen color is shown ready for use. Drying 
rack rests beneath table. Note gauges of cardboard strips thumbtacked to 
base of printer, and screen frame support holding frame upright. When print- 
ing operation actually begins, this support, being held with only one screw, 
folds to side of frame. Thumb tacks hold silk screen to frame. 


you do so. 

Place the cloth frame upon the sten- 
cil, centering the design in the frame. 
Now go over the cloth with a hot 
smoothing iron, applying the iron until 
the cloth turns brown as a result of the 
melted shellac. The iron should not be 
hot enough, of course, to burn or scorch 
the cloth. The iron can be cleaned im- 
mediately after use, with gasoline or 
alcohol. 

The paper holding the original de- 
sign is now removed by grasping it at 
one corner and gently stripping it away, 
which will leave the stencil firmly ad- 
hered to the cloth screen. Now you are 
ready to print one or several thousand 
copies from the stencil. 


i pee PRINTING process is simple. A 
sheet of blank cardboard or other 
material is laid on the table. The stencil 
frame is placed upon it. A quantity of 
show card color is poured into one end 
of the frame. The color might have to 


be thickened a bit to get a sharp print, ~ 


and if so, flour mixed with it will serve. 
By using a squeegee, the color is then 
moved over the stencil with a slow, 
steady movement. A squeegee can be 
purchased, an old windshield wiper will 
serve, Of a squeegee can be fashioned 
from a strip of inner tube attached to 
a handle. 


The frame is raised. There, on your 


originally blank board is a clear repro- 
duction of your design. The printing 
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operation can be repeated until the de- 
sired number of copies have been made. 


When you have finished with your 
stencil, it, as well as the shellac holding 
it, can be removed from the cloth screen 
with alcohol. The silk is then thor- 
oughly cleaned with alcohol or gasoline, 
so it will be ready for your next job. 

The stencil can be removed with 
alcohol, intact for future use if desired, 
but extreme care in preserving the deli- 
cate stencil must be used in doing this. 
I have found it more practical, where 
the stencil is to be used again at a later 
date, to cut a new stencil entirely, or, on 
occasion, to remove silk and all, intact, 
from the screen. If you care to use 
thumb tacks instead of carpet tacks in 
the beginning when you fasten the silk 
to the frame, the silk holding the stencil 
can be removed easily. 


ORE ACCURATE work can be done 
if the printing frame is fitted 
with a small hinge at one end, and 
fastened with two bolts to a wooden 
block which has been attached to one 
end of a base board, slightly larger than 
the printing frame. The bolts, prefer- 
ably of the wing type, allow the stencil 
frame to be adjusted to the different 
thicknesses of material being printed. 
To obtain more accurate register of 
the prints, gauges of cardboard, slightly 
thinner than the material on which you 
are to print, can be fastened to the base 
board to guide the placing of the blank 
cards. 

Enough paint to process as many as 
fifty cards can be poured into the stencil 
frame at one time, as it will not readily 
go through the silk except under the 
squeegee pressure. 


Freshly printed copies should not be 
stacked, since this will cause smudging. 
The damp cards can be placed upright 
along a wall until they have dried a 
few minutes, or a drying rack can be 
built in which the cards can be stacked 
separately. 


ROFESSIONAL materials, of course, 

produce a much better quality of 
printed matter, and, as has been men- 
tioned before, are obtainable at a rea- 
sonable price. 

Special screen silk is better for your 
purpose than other cloth, and retails for 
about $2 a yard. Remnants of bolting 
silk large enough for your particular 
job often can be obtained on bargain 
counters of your home town dry goods 
stores. 

Stencil film costs about $2 a yard, 
and the use of this film pays for itself 
in the time saved, the ease with which 
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it is handled, and the sharp beauty it 
gives the finished work. One of the 
commonly used films is a solvent- 

rocess film. It is transparent, has a 
stiff backing, cuts easily and sharply, 
and holds firmly to its backing during 
the cutting. It is adhered to, and later 
removed from, the silk screen by use 
of a special solvent, which costs about 
$1 a pint. This stencil is far better than 
the shellac, wax paper, vaseline and 
hot smoothing iron procedure just de- 
scribed. 

Screen process paint, for either in- 
door or outdoor work, comes in most 
all colors, is compounded of the best 
ingredients and is of the best consistency 
for this specialized work. It costs a little 
more than ordinary show card color or 
paint, but the added expense greatly 
enhances the beauty and salability of 
your finished product. 


Your first work perhaps will be done 
on any kind of cardboard or paper 
which happens to be handy. But for 
your better work, you will want better 
cardboard, 

Regular poster board, retailing for 
about 25 cents a sheet, is the best board 
for cards. It comes in a wide variety of 
rich and deep colors, is of heavy weight, 
and is a standard 28 by 44 inch size. 
The individual hobbyist, with a razor 
blade or sharp knife, can cut the large 
card into the sizes desired, the cutting, 
in order to avoid wastage, preferably 
being made in dimensions which will 
divide evenly into those of the large 
card. Smaller cards, 22 by 28 inches in 
size, can be obtained at the local sta- 
tionery store. These, as a rule, are light 
in weight, and some of the colors lack 
richness and depth, but for some kinds 
of work are satisfactory. They retail at 
about 10 cents the card. 


AIR PRICES obtainable for work of 

this type vary in different locali- 
ties, of course. The best method which 
this writer has found for estimating a 
price to charge for different work is to 
estimate the job on an hour basis. For 
instance, recently the women of one of 
our local churches decided to hold a 
rummage sale, and wanted twenty-five 
11 by 14 inch cards to be placed in 
Strategic points in town. They wanted 
the cheaper board, and the printing 
done in one color only. I used the 
catd from the stationery store. Four of 
the cards to be used could be cut from 
one sheet of this, so in all, I required 
seven of the sheets. I estimated that I 
would use 50 cents’ worth of stencil 
film, and about 25 cents’ worth of color. 
Complete cost of the materials, then, 








Printing operation here is in progress. Color which has been poured into 


screen frame is being moved over screen with 


squeegee by Jordan. Printed 


cards rest in drying rack for a few moments before they are stacked. Note 


position now of frame support. 


was approximately $2. Figuring my 
time at $2 an hour, I quoted a price of 
$5 for doing the work. 


In most cases it would have been 
possible to have obtained a higher price 
for my work, because screen work, in 
quantities numbering over twenty-five 
and under 150, has little price compe- 
tition either in hand painted cards, or 
letterpress printed ones. In work of two 
or more colors the price competition of- 
fered bv other methods is even less. 


Metallic, a material consisting of fine 
particles of mirror-like, or richly col- 
ored substance which reflects the light, 
and retailing for about 40 cents an 
ounce, can be used to enhance the 
beauty of some work, such as Christmas, 
Easter and many other seasonal cards, 
as well as religious signs and mottoes. 
An ounce will go a long way in decorat- 


ing cards. 

The best method of applying the 
metallic is to sprinkle it on as soon as 
the card is printed, shaking the card 
gently until the material has touched 
and adhered to the wet paint. The re- 
mainder of the metallic then is dumped 
off for use on the next card, The ma- 
terial can be applied, also, after the 
card has dried, by touching up parts of 
the design with small brushings of or- 
dinary mucilage, and applying the me- 
tallic as just described. 


Wx CAN be produced in as many 
colors as desired. The more colors 
produced, however, the more labor 
there will be involved, and the more 
complicated will be the operation. 
While it is possible for more than 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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NANCY SMITH- 


This Syracuse student 


was timid about publicly 
displaying the jewelry she 
had made, but the 

result was the first of 
many lucrative orders. 


Elizabeth Clarke 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. H. CLARKE 
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Bending the ring shank on a mandrel, as Nancy Smith does here, is an 
important part of the process of making a ring. 
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These silver pieces are originals by Nancy Smith. The stone in the pin is simply set on the graceful design. A 
moonstone is beautifully set in the silver wire bracelet. The gift of a Chinese coin furnished the basis for the second 


bracelet. 


We A fellow wants to give his 
girl an engagement ring and just 
doesn’t have enough money, he’s con- 
fronted with quite a problem. That 
was the case of a young employee at 
a summer resort in the Adirondacks 
last year. 

But his problem was soon solved. 
He discovered that a pretty waitress 
named Nancy Smith made lovely cop- 
per and silver jewelry—even rings. He 
and Nancy visited a famous crafts shop 
in Saranac, New York, and purchased 
a shining opal. Nancy worked out a 
design in silver that pleased the young 
man. Then she set the stone and shaped 
the ring with a romantic background. 

Miss Smith is a home economics stu- 
dent at Syracuse University. She makes 
original jewelry as gifts for her friends 
and family and whenever she has the 
time to fill orders, she sells pins, rings, 
bracelets, and other pieces that people 


request, Her jewelry sells itself as cus- 
tomers show their friends her work. 


|S ae IN her high school days, Nancy 
Smith earned money by making 
and selling original lapel ornaments. 
They were made of fur, leather, pipe 
cleaners, and other suitable materials. 

At college Miss Smith decided to 
train for occupational therapy through 
home economics. As soon as there was 
time to take an elective course, she 
chose a year of metal working. Com- 
petent instructors taught the principles 
of working with metals and of handling 
the necessary tools and equipment. Six 
hours of class work a week weren't 
enough. Nancy spent most of her spare 
time in the crafts building on the 
campus. 

At first, original designs came to her 
slowly, so she spent hours in the art 
room of the library, studying material 


on ancient jewelry for a background 
of basic design. Gradually the ideas 
came—and haven't stopped yet. 

One day, a notice appeared in the 
Syracuse papers about the Career and 
Small Business Clinic that the New 
York State Department of Commerce 
was sponsoring. Miss Smith thought 
about visiting it but didn’t have enough 
confidence in herself and her products. 
Finally Mrs. Smith gathered up all the 
metal work around the house that 
Nancy had done and hurried her down 
to the clinic. Timidly Nancy ap- 
proached the first official she could 
see. “I have some jewelry,” she ex- 
plained. “What should I do with it?” 

Soon a crowd of enthusiastic women 
gathered around her, exclaiming, “Did 
you make that?” “How lovely!” Before 
she could realize what had happened, 
a space was arranged for her hobby 
display between the textile prints and 





Using a buffing wheel, Nancy Smith 
polishes a Chinese coin bracelet. The 
ar price of one of her bracelets 
is ° 


the jellies. And that day she received 
her first order from outside the circle 
of family and friends. The women’s 
editor of a local newspaper asked her 
to set a stone in a silver wire ring. 


wo AT Lake Placid last sum- 
mer, the hobbyist felt lost with- 
out her equipment. So it was sent from 
home, and soon there were far more 
orders from resort employees and 
patrons than one girl could handle. 
“I'd sketch out ideas on the menu 
pads while I was waiting for guests to 
come into the dining room,” Miss 
Smith says. “I got some of my best 
designs that way.” The engagement 
ring was an order she loved filling. 
“Whenever I had time,” she relates, 
“I visited the Saranac Guild House. I 
learned the fundamentals of engraving 
there. It’s a wonderful place. I hope 
to go back to learn more some day.” 
Engraving is done with a small 
leather pillow of sand under the metal. 
A design is lightly scratched on the 
jewelry with any sharp instrument and 
then an engraving tool is used. The 
tool consists of a long, thin shaft of 
steel with a wooden handle. It is tipped 
with a sharp cutting edge shaped 
according to the style of engraving 
wanted. The design is traced with the 
engraving tool, using a fairly light 
pressure. The process is simple, but 
involves a good deal of practice for the 
beginner. 
Sometimes Miss Smith etches a de- 
sign with acid. The technique is rela- 


tively simple. She paints the metal with 
black lacquer and then scratches it off 
in the pattern she wants so that the 
bare metal shows through. The design 
is etched on the jewelry when the en- 
tire piece is put into a regular etching 
acid, which acts on the bare metal. 


HIS HOBBYIST likes to set stones 

and make rings. A typical ring is 
made from designs sketched in odd 
moments. These ideas on paper fill an 
old wooden box to overflowing. When 
Nancy wants to fill an order or make 
a present, she puts one of these designs 
on tracing paper, cuts it out, and 
pastes the paper on the silver. She then 
cuts out the ring with a very fine blade 
in her jig saw and files the edges 
smooth. 

The ring shank must be bent to 
shape. This is accomplished by placing 
the cut out ring on a mandrel—a metal 
shaft graduated to many ring sizes. 
With a wooden hammer, the shank is 
bent around the mandrel at the proper 
place for the size required. Then the 
shank needs to be soldered together. 
Nancy cuts the solder into tiny pieces. 
Using an artist’s paintbrush, she wets 
the seam in the shank with solder flux. 
The pieces of solder are carefully laid 
along the seam and then, on a char- 
coal block, the blowtorch flame is ap- 
plied. The solder melts and fastens the 
shank. Careful buffing gives a finished 
look. 
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Here Nancy Smith is engrossed in 
soldering part of a silver lavaliere. The 
metal is placed on a charcoal block 
for soldering. 


Finally, Miss Smith makes a bezel— 
a setting—for the stone. She cuts a 
natrow strip of fine gauge silver to a 
length equal to the circumference of 
the stone she is using. She bends this 
around the stone, carefully removes the 
gem, and solders the ends of the silver 
together. 


At this point, Nancy solders the 
(Continued on Page 63) 


This handsome ring was a birthday gift from Nancy Smith to her father. 
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PAANTA: 


BUNNIES EARN MONEY 


ABBIT HOBBYISTS seem to be hop- 

ping straight towards the happy 
lot of earning big money from their 
bunnies. Ever since the meat-tight war 
period, rabbit meat has become more 
and more widely used on American 
tables. Today, organized rabbit pro- 
ducers are working towards the prize 
goal of making rabbit meat as popular 
as chicken. A milestone towards this end 
was recently reached when the first full 
carload of frozen rabbit fryers was ship- 
ped from California to the east coast. 


VET EARNINGS 


RE YOU a veteran who is now re- 

ceiving, or who would like to re- 
ceive, on-the-job training in some hobby 
skill? Such hobby training is now more 
practical, since Bill S 1393 has been 
passed by Congress. It raises the amount 
of money you, as a veteran, can earn 
while receiving a government allowance. 
A veteran without dependents can now 
earn a maximum (government allow- 
ance plus private pay) of $210 monthly 
(formerly $175); with one dependent, 
a maximum of $270 monthly (formerly 
$200); and with two or more depen- 
dents, a maximum of $290. (No sub- 
sistence allowances can be paid in whole 
of in part to veterans whose pay equals 
or exceeds the new amounts.) For vet- 
erans taking full-time institutional train- 
ing under the G. I. Bill of Rights, sub- 
sistence allowances have been raised to 
$75 monthly for a veteran with no de- 
pendents (formerly $65), $105 for 
those with one dependent (formerly 
$90), and $120 for those with more 
than one dependent. 


FUR OPPORTUNITY 
: Atmnouc THE precious fur-bearing 
chinchilla has been bred in the 
United States for over twenty-five years, 
there are only around 400 chinchilla 
ranches in operation today, as compared 
to 3,200 mink and fox zanches, 


SHUTTER NEWS 


P HOTOGRAPHIC hobbyists may soon 
be reaping the benefits of an Ameri- 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 





How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


can study now being made of 2,000 
sample lenses which come from the 
Carl Zeiss plant in Germany. One 
magical lens can take pictures of objects 
that are behind it. Another product of 
German lens genius can take “close-ups” 
of objects twenty-five miles away. 


BEE BUSINESS 


n= THOUGH bees are reputed to be, 
researchers are working away in 
an effort to keep bees busier than ever 
—by finding new uses for bee products. 
Right now there are 4144 million bee 
colonies in North America, which are 
kept by 800,000 amateur and profes- 
sional beekeepers. But producing honey 
products isn’t the only way in which 
bee hobbyists can earn money. Today 
the busy and modern little bee helps 
shine your floors and shoes, makes me- 
dicinal ointments and plasters, paint, 
perfumes, and air craft accessories. In 
addition, whole bee hives are being 
rented out for about $5 per hive per 
season to fruit growers, who find that 
their orchards yield ten times as much 
fruit because of cross-pollination by 
bees. Even bee stings are being marketed 
at $10 a thousand for the purpose of 
being ground into a remedy for rheuma- 
tism. With scientists perfecting bees— 
developing more placid temperaments, 
longer tongues that can pollinate deep 
flowers, stronger wings, larger honey 
sacs, etc., there’s no telling how else 
bees may be set to work to earn profits 
for hobbyists. But even now the bee 
business is a busy one, with the little 
honey bee starting out to work when it 
is only three weeks old. It takes 3,000 
bees to make one drop of honey, while 
a half-pint of honey represents as many 
as 17 million beeline trips to flowers. 
Further, a bee must consume ten pounds 
of honey to manufacture just one pound 
of wax. 


ROSE “ANTIQUES” 
Gare Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin reports an interesting new 
flower angle being used in the Wis- 
consin Centennial celebration. The Mil- 
waukee Rose Society is planning to ob- 
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serve the state’s centennial with a search 
for rose bushes which came to Wiscon- 
sin in the knapsacks and oxcarts of 
frontiersmen. Society members have al- 
ready traced down some rose bushes 
which originally came from foreign 
lands, and some which go back three 
and four generations. Unlike many mod- 
ern hybrids, which cannot withstand 
the rigors of Wisconsin’s severe winters, 
the roses that great-grandmother water- 
ed were as hardy as the pioneers them- 
selves. Some of these are the Sweetbriar, 
Harrison yellow, Austrian Copper, and 
Cabbage roses. The Society plans to 
study the blooming habits, color, size 
and sturdiness of the rose “antiques,” 
and record the data so that it will even- 
tually become a part of Wisconsin’s 
horticultural history. Such a project 
might very well be carried out by dahlia, 
cactus, or other plant societies all over 
the United States. 


Farmer’s Bulletin No. 750, a booklet 
entitled, Roses for the Home, may be 
able to offer you some sound profes- 
sional advice on how to keep your roses 
looking their healthiest and best at all 
times. It’s 10 cents a copy. ADDRESS: 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


MUSIC HOBBY HEALS 


OBBY ENTHUSIASTS will be interest- 
ed to hear of the wonderful work 
being done in veterans’ hospitals through 
the use of music and music hobbies. 
This “musical aid to healing” program 
is carried out by Ray Green, Chief of 
the Music Division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, who is himself a composer, 
conductor, pianist, and former service- 
man. The first part of the program is of 
a hobby nature, with veterans taking 
part in-drum and bugle corps, smail in- 
strumental groups and dance bands, 
church choirs and choruses. In the field 
of instruction, there are both group and 
individual instrumental work, voice les- 
sons, as well as lessons in harmony, 
theory, etc. Records, the radio, and visit- 
ing musical artists all play a part in in- 
creasing musicial appreciation. Such 
musical hobbies have been found to be 
of definite value to the morale of the 
patients. 

The second and more technical part 
of the program is carried out as re- 
quested by medical authorities. This in- 
cludes using music as treatment for the 
blind, the mentally ill, and those who 
have lost limbs. So effective is “healing 
through music” that the value attained 
establishes it permanently as part of 
V. A. treatment. ' 


Collecting is my Hobhy 


“The History of a 
COIN COLLECTOR 


A Toledo sales manager, who 
began his hobby at 18, now 
handles $15,000 in rare 


coins annually. 


M* HOBBY is money. I began col- 
f lecting at the age of 18, and, like 
most collectors, I first tried to complete 
a set of Indian head pennies. Now, 
thirty-three years later, I can regard my- 
self as a successful dealer and collector. 
In the last two years, I have annually 
handled $15,000 in coins, working my 
hobby only part time. 

I completed my first collection with- 
out great difficulty, as Indian cents 
were quite common in 1914-15. I dis- 
posed of this collection after World 
War I. During that period, I collected 
coins in current circulation, largely as 
a pastime. I picked up these coins at 
face value and sold them at consider- 
ably greater sums. 


In fact, collecting is still something 
of a recreational activity for me. I am 
sales manager for the General Electric 
Supply Corporation in Toledo, Ohio, 
and conduct my coin business in my 
spare time. I still enjoy collecting coins, 
and I often hate to sell them. 

I now highly prize my set of United 
States silver dollars, which is complete 
except for one coin—that of 1804. I 
do not expect to fill this set, as the 
missing piece is now valued at $5,000 
to $6,000. There are about six or eight 
originals in existence, all in large col- 


Clinton C. Shroyer 


lections. In spite of my considerable 
interest in collecting, I am not a fanatic; 
I am quite content to let well enough 
alone in a case such as this, when some 
coins of a set are as rare as this one. 


bbs WAR I interrupted my hob- 
by for fifteen years. I served with 
Company G, 329th Infantry, 83rd 
Division, overseas in France for eight 
months. I didn’t so much as collect a 
single French franc while in uniform. 
My particular interest has always been 
United States coins, rather than foreign 
money. 

When, in 1932, I bumped into a 
collection of approximately 2,000 large 
cents, which was part of an estate at 
Woodville, Ohio, it set me off anew 
on coin collecting. All of this series 
minted, from 1793 to 1857, were repre- 
sented in this collection, and there 
were hundreds of duplicates. I was able 
to acquire these at an outlay of ap- 
proximately five cents each, and, of 
course, after I had broken the coins 
down into sets, I was able to make a 
good profit on these. 

I joined the American Numismatic 
Association in 1934, and then I became 
really active in collecting. At about 
this time, I helped to organize the 
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Toledo Coin Club, to bring together 
other interested collectors in the city. 


| hese IN my collecting career, I made 
a practice of acquiring minor coins 
to complete sets, then selling them as 
such to other collectors. In the early 
1930's, it was relatively easy to com- 
plete a set of three-cent nickels for 
approximately $15 to $20. They could 
then be resold for $30 to $35. Inci- 
dentally, such a set is worth $125 
today. Nickel three-cent pieces, issued 
to retire three-cent fractional (notes, 
were coined from 1865 to 1889. The 
rarest cf these coins are the 1877 and 
1878 mintage, issued only in proof, 
and for which any dealer will pay at 
least $10 and $15 respectively. 

I collected several such sets during 
this period. Among the less plentiful 
coins which I was able to obtain were 
Indian pennies, Liberty head nickels 
and a few sets of Liberty standing 
quarters. I collected many such sets of 
current United States coins of each de- 


nomination—nickels, dimes, quarters, 


half dollars. I later disposed of these 
at a profit in each case. Inasmuch as 
many collectors and dealers prefer to 
purchase sets rather than individual 
coins, I was easily able to find a market. 
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Clinton C. Shroyer checks an addition to his numismatic collection which 


of valuable, privately minted American coins. 


Then my interest swung to more 
valuable coins—those of gold mintage 
in the United States in the 19th Cen- 
tury. My most ambitious collection 
consisted of Bechtler gold. In six years, 
I obtained nineteen of the twenty-one 
pieces minted in North Carolina by 
Christopher Bechtler in 1831-42 and 
by his son, August Bechtler, in 1842- 
52. The only coins missing from my 
collection when I sold it were the 28- 
grain Nerth Carolina dollar and the $5 
“assayer” gold piece. The “assayer” 
coin was so called because the inscrip- 
tion on it reads “C. Bechtler, assayer, 
Rutherford County.” 


‘ THOSE days, miners brought their 

gold dust to the Bechtlers, who re- 
fined it for them, charged them a 
fee and returned it in gold coins. While 
no accurate records were kept of the 
private coinage, the Bechtlers minted 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 in the 


twenty-one years of operation.- North 
Carolina’s first government mint was 
built in Chariotte in 1837, and the 
first public issue of coins was in 1838. 


I secured my Bechtler collection at 
a cost of about $1,200 and scld it later 
at a good profit. I purchased the coins 
at auctions and from dealers; I bought 
none from private collectors. 

In recent years, I have found special- 
izing in gold coins profitable. Values 
for the $1 to $20 coins now range 
from $5 to $500. The most valuable 
coin in my present collection is a 1926 
$20-gold-piece, valued at $1,000. Of this 
series, 481,000 were minted. The most 
precicus gold coin is the 1822 $5-piece, 
which has the highest price in the 
American series. The last reported sale 
price was $15,000 for a single coin. 
The buyer was not disclosed by the 
American Numismatic Gallery, which 
transacted the sale, in accordance with 
their policy. 


brings him closer to completing a set 


T THE present time, I am interested 
in another series of pioneer coins, 
minted by Joseph Lesher at Victor, 
Colorado. I became interested in this 
series because Lesher was once a Toledo 
man. The Lesher “referendum dollars,” 
also called “good dollars,” were minted 
in the days when William Jennings 
Bryan was advocating the‘ 16-1 ratio. 
It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 3,000 of the Lesher coins were 
put cut in 1900 and 1901. There were 
thirteen different kinds, and I possess 
four of these. 


The “referendum dollars” are oc- 
tagonal silver pieces, weighing one 
ounce. A typical coin bears an inscrip- 
tion on the obverse side reading: 
“Joseph Lesher’s Referendum Souvenir. 
1 oz. Coin Silver Price $1.25. M’f'd 
Victor Colo. 1900.” The reverse shows 
a mining scene and the inscription: 
“A commodity will be given in ex- 

(Continued om Page 57) 
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Frank Level was amused 
when his wife gave him 

oil paints, but the surprising 
results changed his outlook 
on the surrounding world. 


AN ARTIST 
DISCOVERS HIMSELF 


OST OF us think that artists are 

born, that talent must break 
through the skin like a wisdom tooth. 
If it doesn’t, we say: “I have no talents 
at all; I’m just a plumber, a clerk, a 
businessman.” 

Of course, there are cases where the 
gift is so great that it will erupt of its 
own accord—the genius bracket. But 
how many geniuses are born? 


Hildegarde Level 


The average artist has slowly grown 
through painstaking labor, encourage- 
ment and proper guidance. He wasn’t 
born with the polished gift. 

The recent unearthing of my hus- 
band’s talent made me wonder whether 
we are not all artists underneath. We 
might have a flair to write, to sculp- 
ture, to paint, to dance. But our belief 
that artists are born, prevents us from 


“Driveway to a Deserted Villa” was the third painting done by Frank 
Level, and the first to attract a purchaser. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


finding out about it. 

In Frank Level’s case I could have 
spotted the symptoms seven years ago, 
had I only been more alert. 

The first signs showed on our 
honeymoon when we visited an exhibit 
of van Gogh paintings. Frank was en- 
chanted, forgetting my presence en- 
tirely. Lost in reverie, he stood an hour 
before each painting, which is pretty 
long on a three-day honeymoon. 


foes FOLLOWING year, when driv- 
ing from New York to Los Angeles, 
Frank was eternally stopping the car. 
Not to point out some historic site. 
No! It was always a yellow corn field 
against the azure sky, a stormblown 
tree, a rock formation, the light of 
the setting sun on a mountain slope, 
a patch of wild flowers in the dark 
green moss. What he was actually 
doing was painting with his eyes. Only 
he did not know it. Nor did I. 

Then came his birthday. I gave him 
a camera for a present, and right from 
the start Frank’s amateur pictures were 
excellent. Not in the lighting, of course, 
but in composition, selection, feeling 
of movement and dynamics. “You are 
a natural!” people said. And still it 
did not dawn on me. 

Finally the incident occurred that 
shook my sleeping mind. I went to 
San Francisco; in seven years our first 
separation, our first exchange of let- 
ters. When the desk-clerk handed me 
the envelope with Frank’s writing, ! 
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tore it open impatiently. What would 
it be like, my first love letter in seven 
years? I gasped. The letter was filled 
with little drawings. 

They might have been done by a 
child, but to my loving eye they looked 
like masterpieces. My thoughts whirled 
back: Frank’s entrancement at the gal- 
lery—our trip across the country—his 
beautiful photographs. Suddenly I had 
it. Why—Frank was an artist! Natural- 
ly! How could I have been so blind? 


I went right out and bought a set 
of oils. When I gave them to Frank 
as my homecoming present, he roared. 
“Why didn’t you bring me a tuba?” 
he asked. “Then at least the neighbors 
would have some fun.” He strutted 
like a peacock, “Frank Rembrandt 
Junior!” He stopped, inspecting him- 
self in a mirror. “I'll have to let my 
hair grow now. Or do you think a 
bow will do it?” 


Furious, I turned away, deposited the 
paint set in a corner. No more was 
said. 


AS TIME went on, the presence of the 
oils in the house began visibly to 
affect Frank’s mind. He had a restless 
air about him. Whenever he thought 
I wasn’t looking, he eyed the paint 
set curiously. It was plain he itched 
to try it out, but after his facetious 
conduct. he simply did not dare. 

One Sunday morning, when I had 
a bowl of pink and blue sweetpeas on 
the breakfast table, the temptation 
grew too strong. He grabbed the paint 
set, seized brush and cat:vas and, mut- 
tering something about the thing being 
there anyway, might as well try it, 
began to paint ferociously. 

He dipped his brush into turpen- 
tine, then into paint. On his palette 
he mixed a bit of this and a bit of 
that until he had the fluffy shades he 
wanted. He slapped the paint onto the 
canvas in thick blobs and the purple 
bowl with shimmering highlights came 
to life. The background was fashioned 
in bold yellow strokes. The blue and 
pink flowers, the delicate green stems 
took shape. It looked like child’s play. 

In about three hours ‘he picture 
was finished. The bow!’ nad skidded 
too high on the canvas, the sweetpeas 
were crawling out on the top. But 
what did it matter! Frank had painted 


‘a still-life that possessed both charm 


and freshness. 
I beamed! I bought a handsome 


frame and hung the painting over a 
book case. “Did I do that?” Frank 
aslted when he entered. “I don’t be- 








Everything around him seems differ- 
ent to Frank Level than it did before 
he began to see the world through the 


eyes of a painter. 


lieve it.” He wasn’t kidding; the 
wonder of creation actually fazed him. 


HE SECOND “child” was born on a 

weekend in the country. A sum- 
mer cottage with a rustic bridge and 
a group of sycamores had caught 
Frank’s eye. 

“Should I try it?” he asked fearfully. 

“But, of course!” I said. “What if 
you do spoil a canvas!” 

From then on I had to speak to 
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myself when I felt like talking. Frank 
was not of this world anymore. Living 
in a sphere of cadmium yellow and 
emeraude green, he sat there struggling 
with texture and form, with light and 
shadow and perspective. 

To his delight, he soon discovered 
that he could easily alter a color or 
form that displeased him, by painting 
once more over the spot when the 
paint had dried. This knowledge dis- 
persed his remnants of fear. 

Some passers-by who saw him sitting 
in the woods exclaimed, “Ah! An im- 
pressionist! What a feeling for color 
he has!” A group of Boy Scouts sneaked 
around him to snap a photo of the 
“artist at work.” The village shoe- 
maker offered him a pair of hand- 
made shoes in exchange for the picture. 
Frank never blinked, but underneath 
his calm exterior I knew he was burst- 


-ing with pride. 


HE THIRD creation, “Driveway to a 
Deserted Villa,” was so different 
that no one wanted to believe that 
Frank had made it. In his groping 
effort for expression, he had stumbled 
on a new style. It still had his fresh- 
ness and joyous color, but it was deli- 
cate of stroke and lyrical in feeling. 
One day, a visiting friend saw the 
painting. He fell instantly in love with 
it. “I must have that one!” he ex- 
claimed. “How much do you want for 
it?” 
Frank was floored. Someone wanted 
(Continued on Page 58) 





Impulsively, one Sunday morning, Frank Level picked up the set of oil 


paints his wife had given him and 


to paint a bowl of sweet peas which 


were on the breakfast table. This still-life was the result. 
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With ingenuity you can turn many 
things into dolls, says Anne Davis, 


citing her use of pears to make 


figures with distinctive personalities. 


PICKING DOLLS 


fron 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


PEAR TREES 


a OLD man at the packing shed 
was vainly endeavoring to persuade 
me to take some lovely large pears. 
“Don’t take ‘em outta that pile, Ma’am,” 
he said. “Them culls is green as gourds 
and knobby; these here ripe ‘uns is 
jest right for preservin’ and won't take 
much sugar.” 


With not a glance at the perfect 
fruit, but busily picking out hard 
bumpy ones, I replied, “But these were 
just made for the kind of preserves I 
make, and mine don’t take a speck of 
sugar.” He eyed me suspiciously and 
backed hurriedly away, muttering some- 
thing about never being able to under- 
stand what these batty females would 
think of next. His doubts as to my 
sanity did not deter me in the least 
from my purpose, which was gather- 
ing up the kind of pears I needed. As 
we dollmakers are so accustomed to 
being considered “teched in the haid,” 
we think nothing of it. Perhaps we are 
a bit loony, but it is a delightful form 
of madness. 

The reason I was so bent upon se- 
lecting a certain kind and size of fruit 
was that the previous year I had un- 
expectedly discovered that pears could 
be carved into heads for adorable little 
figures, and had been waiting im- 
patiently for the current crop to be 


Anne Davis 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HAL’S CAMERA SHOP 





Dressed in a costume of the 1880's, 
Anne Davis figuratively returns to the 
stage coach and covered wagon days 
to find inspiration for her authentically 
styled historical dolls. 


harvested. My fingers fairly itched to 
begin putting into execution the many 
ideas which had been crowding into 
my mind. I have made dolls for sev- 
eral years, and love to collect “little 


people” made from odd materials, but 
had never heard of pears being used 
in that way. 


E HAD moved to Medford, Ore- 
gon, the summer before, during 
fruit packing season, arid one day | 


' picked up a pear whose contours re- 


sembled a human head—so I carried 
it home, carefully peeled it, did a 
little shaping and hung it to dry. When 
viewed in about a week, the result 
was startling, as wrinkles had formed 
in exactly the right places to make a 
likeness of an old man’s wizened visage. 
The idea so intrigued me that I could 
visualize myriads of little faces in the 
lumpy, head-shaped fruit, and I lost 
no time in securing more pears, which 
were given the same treatment. Soon 
embryo images were peeping out from 
every nook and cranny—the effect was 
weird. 

No doubt it was a foolhardy ven- 
ture, as I hadn’t the slightest idea 
whether or not the heads would decay. 
So construction of the bodies had to 
wait until the keeping qualities of the 
fruit became known. Surprisingly 
enough, very few deteriorated; but the 
season was over before the fact had 
been established, as it had taken sev 
weeks for them to finish curing. / 
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“Qld Cronies.’’ 


HE NEXT season I carved many 

more and learned by trial and error 
which varieties could be used success- 
fully; and through much patient re- 
search I can now discern when to use 
each kind for the best results. A pre- 
servative is utilized to insure longevity 
to the “little people.” 

While the carved heads are in process 
of drying, I make the bodies. These 
are constructed of heavy copper wire 
for the skeleton, then padded with cot- 
ton batting, wound with strips of old 
nylon hose and finished by covering 
with a “skin” of flesh colored knit 
rayon. The operation to this stage is 
comparatively simple. 

Now comes the first real work— 
hands! Apparently most dollmakers 
consider hands of small importance, as 
they seem to spend so little time on 
them; but in my opinion the hands 
should be as expressive as the faces; 
in fact, I devote more time to making 
just one hand than I do to sculpting 
four heads, These little appendages 
may be carved from slices of pear; but 
I much prefer to build them on a frame- 
work of tiny wires for bones and 
cover them with a composition which 
I have perfected after long experi- 
mentation. By this method they can be 
made to assume any position and look 
very realistic. My dolls are noted for 
their industry, as each is engaged in 


Anne Davis spent months assembling authentic “props” for this tableau, which she calls 


some busy work with his or her hands— 
anything from cutting cloth with little 
scissors to wielding a garden hoe. 


HE FEET are done with meticulous 

care. To make a doll authentic, it 
is necessary for the shoes to conform 
to the vogue of the costume’s period; 
there have been decided changes in 
footwear styles down through the years. 
Some of the feet are molded from the 
same plastic as that used for hands, 
and painted; but usually I fashion tiny 
shoes from discarded kid gloves or 
belts. The shoes are completed down 
to bead buttons, or lacings and minia- 
ture tongues. The majority of my dolls, 
in spite of the fact that their feet are 
so small, will stand alone. 


As a tule, although I have already 
decided what type will be portrayed, 
I do not complete the head until the 
body is finished. Then I paint the 
face and add a suitable wig. My dolls’ 
hirsute adornment has been provided 
by many different materials, ranging 
from feathers to hemp rope, but I pre- 
fer theatrical crepe to any other medi- 
um, as it is so easy to handle. For the 
eyes, beads are sometimes used, but 
the common practice is to insert in the 
eye socket an infinitesimal scrap of 
paper upon which the iris is painted. 

The hardest task of all, for me, comes 
after the doll itself is completed— 





making the clothes! Often months have 
been spent in search of the right ma- 
terial to depict accurately a character; 
and I never complete a doll unless I 
am sure it is authentic from head to 
toe, and from the skin out. I use no 
patterns, just faithfully copy pictures 
in old magazines and fashion books. It 
is frequently necessary to do consider- 
able research; in fact, I have a volumi- 
nous scrapbook filled with notes and 
sketches which represent many hours 
spent in public libraries of different 
cities in widely separated parts of the 
country. Among my most cherished 
possessions are a bound volume of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for the first six 
months of 1861, a Delineator of 1900, 
and an old family album. The museum 
at Jacksonville, Oregon, the old gold 
rush town, has furnished much precious 
data for reconstructing local historical 


figures. 


On MY travels, and in spare time at 
home, I am constantly looking for 
odd costume jewelry, beads, scraps of 
leather, felt, braids, feathers, and, of 
course, all types of cloth—preferably 
old materials (as I dislike to use syn- 
thetic fabrics to reproduce garments of 
the era before imitations were toler- 
ated). It has occasionally been neces- 
saty for me to dye cloth a particular 
color, or paint on a design when the 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





These characters are appropriately named, considering the fact that their heads are 
pears. Left to right, they are: Rusty Bosc, Winter Nell, Mme. duComice and Comte D’Anjou. 


proper material was not available. 
As every stitch is handsewn and there 
is so much detail involved, the whole 
procedure is a slow, painstaking job; 
but the reward is more than adequate 
when callers immediately recognize the 
character I’ve endeavored to represent 
and exclaim over the authenticity and 
detail, And I learn that there are those 
who appreciate the difference between 
just any doll and a museum piece. 


Another phase of the hobby which 
consumes unlimited hours of research 
and shopping around is assembling the 
right props to complete a tableau or 
to make a single figure true to char- 
acter. For example, I spent months 
gathering the accessories for “Old 
Cronies”; I purchased a bird cage in 
Mexico; the coffee mill came from 
New York; I bought scissors in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown; one of the 
chairs was made in Connecticut; the 
kittens came to light in Los Angeles, 
etc. I scoured the country for a tiny 
parlor lamp with round globe with- 
out success, and finally had to con- 
struct one from two vases and a medi- 
cine dropper tube. Swell photo frames 
are made from earrings. Last Christ- 
mas brought me an ash tray made in 
the shape of an old fashioned coal 
heating stove which is perfect to use 
in a Mid-Victorian parlor that is now 
in the process of construction. Grand- 
pa’s newspaper is a photostatic copy 
of our own evening paper reproduced 
to scale. Several years ago I picked up 


in Mexico enough musical instruments 
to outfit an orchestra for players yet 
to be created. 


6 ee: STORY of my hobby, with photo- 
graphs, appeared in the Sunday 
feature section of one of the leading 
Portland, Oregon, newspapers last sum- 
mer, and as a result many letters have 
been received—some of the communi- 
cations came from as far away as Brook- 
lyn. As my street address was not men- 
tioned in the report, I got mail ad- 
dressed to the “Pear Doll Lady,” the 
“Dollmaker,” “The Dollmaker of 
Pears,” etc. Some of the inquiries were 
in regard to making purchases and 
others to learn how the dolls are con- 
structed; two letters were from free 
lance writers requesting pictures and 
other data. 

By means of the article I became 
reunited with an old friend who lives 
not far from me, but neither of us had 
any idea what had become of the other. 
Hordes of visitors from far and near 
have called since publication of the 
story—two. separate groups drove over 
400 miles to see the dolls, and I’ve 
made some fine contacts. Doll fanciers 
are such nice folk! 


O DESCRIPTION or picture of the 
dolls can adequately convey an 
idea of the personality or individuality 
of these Lilliputian figures, which 
stand from six to fourteen inches in 
height. Some are named from ‘the 


variety of pear used and are easily 
recognizable. On the shelves in my 
living room visitors see: 

Mme. duComice, clothed in black 
taffeta with a touch of fine old lace 
at throat and wrists, gazing haughtily 
through her lorgnette at Mr. and Mrs. 
P. R. Bartlett—homespun looking old 
pioneer people, she carrying a basket 
of tiny pears and he scanning a little 
newspaper through the spectacles half- 
way down his nose. 

Comte D’Anjou, presenting a true 
picture of decadent nobility, is quite 
elegant in striped trousers, cutaway coat, 
gaudy waistcoat, white spats, and in his 
eye gleams a monocle. One hand sports 
a cigaret in fancy holder, the other 
daintily balances a gold headed cane. 

Winter Nell is a sweet young thing 
with auburn curls, dressed in hoops, 
lace pantalets, poke bonnet and short 
jacket—with fur muff and tippet to 
ward off the cold. She stares with dis- 
dain at Rusty Bosc, the gold miner 
with his pickax and pan reminiscent 
of the days of ’49. The sleeves of his 
red plaid shirt rolled up, showing a 
peep of underwear, reveal brawny arms 
as real as life. From the unkempt red 
hair and beard under his wide brimmed 
black hat, to the tips of his high laced 
leather boots, he is “quite a feller.” 

Seated in a high backed Boston 
rocker is Granny Howell, reading 
Mother Goose rhymes to Baby Seckel 
on her knee. Near by, a dear old gentle- 
woman in black satin, wearing tiny 
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black bonnet and lace mitts, carries her 
Bible and umbrella to church. She is 
named Mme. Clairgeau and her raiment 
is an exact copy of that worn by my 
own gtandmother at the turn of the 
century. 


O™ OF my favorite arrangements, 
called “Old Cronies,” is composed 
of two old:ladies; one in a ladderback 
chair turns the handle of an old 
fashioned coffee mill; her companion, 
seated in an upholstered wing chair, 
has on her lap a half-finished rug, and 
is cutting a strip of cloth with wee 
scissors. Between them is a round par- 
lor table, with lace cover, upon which 
reposes an oil lamp, the family album, 
and a tiny framed photograph. A minia- 
ture cat rests on the braided rug at the 
feet of the mat maker, while her kitten 
plays with a ball nearby. A bird in a 
cage completes the picture. 

I would like to describe some of my 
most recent creations. “The Hermit” 
—true counterpart of an old sour- 
dough, is clad in tattered trousers held 
up with a rope about his waist; plaid 
shirt from the pocket of which hangs 
the tag of his cigaret “makin’s,” and an 
old felt hat that has a plume of his 
hair sprouting through a hole in the 
crown. On his back he carries a sack 
and his right hand grasps the handle 
of a jug. Some of his toes peep out 
through breaks in his shoes, and he is 
sadly in need of a hair cut and shave. 


“The Old Witch” is a buxom gal, 
holding a garden hoe and looking per- 
fectly Sandbie of using it to good ad- 
vantage. She wears a Mother Hubbard 
wrapper and a slat sunbonnet; her 
apron is trimmed ornately with cross 
stitch embroidery. The stern expression 
on her face would discourage any 
frivolity or idleness. 


Annie, the auction addict, a Gay 
90’s character, proudly bears the spoils 
of her last foray on a sale of antiques. 
She clasps to her bosom a framed 
painting and hangs for dear life onto 
a pitcher, metal cake plate, beaded 
ornament and a salt cellar. She is ele- 
gantly decked out in shirtwaist with 
leg o’mutton sleeves, gored skirt and 
striped hose. Her straw hat is bedecked 
with flowers, feathers and ribbon bows, 
and her dainty feet are encased in two- 
tone, high buttoned shoes. 

An old man sits on a bench whittling 
a stick with tiny jackknife; his dog 
sits on the rug at his master’s feet and 


_ intently watches the operation. I call 


this pair, “The Whittler and his Dog.” 
“The Old Time Gambling Man” in 
a loud plaid suit wears a huge “dia- 


Seated in a Boston rocker, ten 
Baby Seckel. 


mond” tie pin and finger ring and 
carries an ace up his sleeve. His derby 
hat is worn at a rakish angle. (Confi- 
dentially, his sticking-out ears were 
made from chewing gum.) 


M* ONLY venture into modernity 
produced the bobby soxer pear 
— Long hours went into her manu- 
acture but not a detail was slighted— 
even the proper number of freckles 
adorn her turned-up nose. Her checked 
shirt is stylishly ample, the rolled-up 
levis fit with the proper degree of 
snugness and her saddle shoes are per- 
fect down to the metal tips on the 
laces. On her left arm she carries a 
basket of pears and her right hand is 
holding a luscious looking specimen 
of the fruit. 

When I am showing the dolls, many 
questions are always asked about them, 
but the one which comes up most fre- 
quently is, “How did you ever happen 
to take up doll making?” I suspect it 
was started merely as an antidote for 





inches high, Grandma Howell reads to 


ennui! After many years spent in the 
business world, I married and found 
that keeping house for two 

in an ultra-modern apartment hotel, 
left me with too much leisure time. 
Although I attempted to readjust my 
mode of living to conform with that 
of other matrons in my circle of ac- 
quaintances, socially I was a flop— 
most of their pursuits seemed to me 
so futile. Bridge parties and tea “fights” 
bored me to tears! 

Then one day I made and_ dressed 
a doll for a homesick child whose 
mother was in the hospital. It served 
to comfort her loneliness, and the fun 
I had creating it gave me an inspita- 
tion. Why wouldn’t it be loads of 
fun to see how many different. char- 
acters I could evolve? That was the 
inception of a hobby which has af- 
forded me satisfaction, joy and a de- 
gree of new interest. Pretty dolls with 
their saccharin sweet vacant stares al- 
ways left me cold—even as a child— 

ib (Continued on Page 56) 
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HE BOsS called Joe West in one day 
and said, “From now on, Joe, you're 
a photographer too.” 

Joe replied that this didn’t make 
sense; he was a road builder and hadn’t 
any idea which end of a lens you looked 
through. 

Patiently, the boss, who was the chief 
engineer for Franklin County, Ohio, ex- 
plained it: 

“We've got to start taking progress 
pictures of all our road work. I figure 
it’s easier to teach a man who knows 
building roads to take pictures than 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


The nation’s leading baseball 
players prize highly Joe West’s 


to teach a photographer how to build 
roads.” 


That was in the 1930’s when jobs 
were scarce. West, then turning 20 and 
with a new wife, took the hint. 


“From now on, I’m a photographer 
. .. too,” he nodded. 


This was the reluctant beginning of 
a part-time job that turned into a hobby 
that has proved fascinating, highly 
profitable and may become a new career 
for the Columbus, Ohio, road builder- 
photographer. 


Brad Willson 


photographic cutouts, which sell 
for as much as $50 each. 


SPORTRAITS, 





Are HE mastered road progress 
photography, West turned his 
camera toward his favorite sport—base- 


ball. 


Today, the results of West’s hobby 
can be seen in the homes of more 
famous baseball players than those of 
any other photographer in the nation. 


He still works at his job with the 
Franklin County engineers office at the 
courthouse in Columbus, That takes five 
days a week, eleven months a year. For 
a month every March, and from Fri- 
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day until Monday, West pursues his 
hobby as president of Sportraits, Inc. 


He goes South and hits the big 
league training camps in the spring, 
taking individual action shots of fellows 
like Ted Williams, Leo Durocher, Eddie 
Dyer, Pee Wee Reese, and so on. He 
spends summer weekends at Cleveland 
or Cincinnati, depending on which 
major league team is at home. 


PORTRAITS is a copyrighted name for 
S cut-out action shots, mounted on 
plywood backing and held upright by 
polished walnut bases. West did the 
Brooklyn Dodgers last fall, and last 
March he worked on the Boston Braves, 
New York Yankees, Boston Red Sox, 
Cleveland Indians, Cincinnati Reds and 
other clubs in the Florida sector. 


When finished, the sports statuettes 
range from eight inches to near life- 
size. They cost from $2.50 to $50, ac- 
cording to size. 

At the start, West didn’t know any- 
thing about a camera. 

“Couldn’t even remember having 
snapped a Brownie,” he says. 

He hasn’t had to advertise his work. 
Ballplayers pass the word around and 
he has more orders than he can fill. He 
has three men working for him in Co- 
lumbus and has a photographer in Texas 
and another in California who send 
him prints to be mounted into Sportraits. 

It’s not unusual, he says, to make 
$90 in a single evening. 











Peas 


Joe West’s hobby-turned-business takes him to Florida each year for photo- 
graphic shooting sessions at the baseball training camps. Here, West, left, looks 
on as Robert Hannegan, president of the St. Louis Cardinals, and Eddie Dyer, 
Cardinal manager, examine Sportraits of Dyer and other baseball personalities. 
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en After Joe West makes a photograph of an athlete, it is pasted to %-inch 
West enlarges the photos to the size plywood, then cut out on a bandsaw by his assistant, Eldon Hicks. Some of the 
ordered, pastes them with wheat paste cutouts are near lifesize. 


to ¥-inch plywood backing. Then he 
turns the job of bandsawing the out- 
line to an assistant. 

High schools have grabbed the nov- 
elty as a banquet award to team mem- 
bers together with school letters. Groups 
who want to honor a hometowner do 
the same. 


AST WINTER when a Columbus or- 
ganization paid tribute to Nick 
Cullop, who was chosen Minor League 
Manager of 1947 by the Sporting News, 
it ordered a lifesize Sportrait of Nick 
in oil color. After the dinner, Cullop 
forgot the gold-plated plaque but car- 
ried home his Sportrait, complete with 
the red and white package of chewing 
tobacco sticking from his hip pocket. 
West's work isn’t confined strictly 
to baseball. He has done the Green Bay 
Packers, Cleveland Browns and part of 
the Los Angeles Dons, all professional 
football teams. Leo Durocher is one of 


(Continued om Page 53) 
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PEPPERS that 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Making sauce from 
homegrown peppers not only 
yields a Mississippi woman 
cash, but also brings her 
six marriage proposals. 


PAID THE TAXES 


IX APRIL, 1946, when Mrs. Georgette 
F. Lee, of Ocean Springs, Mississippi, 
planted eight birds-eye pepper plants 
in a flower bed underneath the window 
of her antique shop, she had no way 
of knowing that those eight plants 
would more than pay the taxes on her 
ten acre farm, start her in a new busi- 
ness and bring six proposals of mar- 
riage from five states! But they did. 

Mrs. Lee says that she planted the 
peppers because they reminded her of 
her mother, who always had some 
growing near her kitchen. 

Scattered among the flowers, the rich 
green leaves of the pepper plants made 
a pleasing background for other bloom- 
ing plants. Mrs. Lee had no idea of doing 
anything with the peppers. They were 
simply a pleasant reminder of a happy 
childhood—until one day she was in 
a grocery store. 

An elderly man asked for pepper 
sauce. When told they didn’t have it in 
stock, he wearily wished aloud for, 
“some good old fashioned pepper sauce.” 

That set Mrs. Lee thinking and as 
the old man disappeared through the 
doorway she asked her groceryman, 
“Why can’t I make pepper sauce? I 
have peppers going to waste and don’t 
know what to do with them.” 

The groceryman agreed to take all 
the pepper sauce Mrs. Lee could make, 
at 35 cents a jar. In addition, he gave 


Ann Moreton 


her a large basket of empty candy jars 
and Mrs. Lee hurried home to see what 
she could do. 


T THE time it seemed unfortunate 

that Mrs. Lee’s cook book had no 
recipe for pepper sauce; but she wasn’t 
in a mood for discouragement, so she 
sat down and figured out an original 
recipe. Common canning knowledge told 
her the jars must be sterilized. Then 
she picked the peppers, washed them 
and filled each jar with the smooth 
round peppers and poured cold full 
strength vinegar over them. The jars 
were then sealed. A neighbor later told 
Mts. Lee that she should have used hot 
vinegar, but the sauce proved so suc- 
cessful that she has continued to use 
her original recipe. 

During that summer, Mrs. Lee sold 
over 200 jars of pepper sauce at 35 
cents each; in addition she gave away 
many jats to friends, and still calls 
came in for sauce, which she was un- 
able to supply. It was natural that long 
before spring, 1947, rolled around, she 
had decided to put out fifty pepper 
plants for the next year. 


Mrs. Lee prefers to buy her plants 
already started instead of planting the 
seed. However, if anyone should care 
to start from the beginning with seed, 
this is how it’s done: A high tempera- 
ture is required to germinate pepper 


seed. Sow the seed in early February 
(for Southern climate) in hotbeds or 
in protected boxes, or if planting out- 
side, wait until the ground has become 
warmed. When plants have six or eight 
leaves and danger of frost is over, they 
may be transplanted to the open ground 
in rows 3 feet apart and 1)4 to 2 feet 
between plants. Cultivate and keep free 
of weeds. 

Pepper plants are subject to few dis- 
eases, require a minimum of care and 
fertilization, When they are trans- 
planted, Mrs. Lee fills each hole with 
water, slips the plant in and packs the 
dirt firmly around the plant, as it re- 
establishes the root system faster. 


N° ARTICLE of everyday use has a 
more romantic history than the 
pepper, which is the most important of 
all spices and takes its place next to 
salt as a seasoning for food. It was one 
of the earliest spites known to mankind, 
but there were times when it was so 
expensive that a pound was considered 
a royal ptesent, and it was used only 
on royal tables by the very rich. 
Taxes and tribjtes were often paid 
with pepper. Alaric, king of the Goths, 
at the siege of Rome in 408 A, D., de- 
manded a ransom of 3,000 pounds of 
pepper. Its great cost in the Middle 
Ages was one of the reasons which in- 
duced the Portuguese to seek a, new 
route to India. Again today, Mrs. Lee 
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Joan Gryder, a youthful friend of Mrs. Georgette F. 
gather peppers that Mrs. Lee will turn into pungent sauce. 
hundreds of jars of the sauce. 


has discovered the power of peppers to 
pay taxes. 

During 1947, Mrs. Lee planted three 
kinds of peppers, longhorn, bell and 
birds-eye. The longhorn peppers pro- 
duced from May, 1947, to January, 1948, 
when they were killed by a rare cold 
wave. From an original investment of 
50 cents for thé plants and $1 for com- 
mercial fertilizer, plus the cost of seven 
gallons of vinegar for pickling, Mrs. 
Lee netted a total of $160. 


_..Mrs, Lee does not place a value on 


her time, but she says, “Considering 


. the cash investment, plus the time in- 


volved, I think it’s an excellent return 
on my money.” 


[= FIRST year she sold all her pep- 
per sauce through the grocery store, 
but a sea food market heard about the 


sauce and asked to handle it because 
it's a good seller and helps attract 
people to the market. 

There was no cost involved for jars, 
since her friends gave her all their 
extra ones. However, now that the de- 
mand is so great for the sauce and 
success seems assured, Mrs. Lee plans 
to use a uniform jar with her own 
label for the coming season. There will 
be another item on the market too. 
During the past season she tried out 
a green and red pepper relish, simply 
to test it. The relish was distributed as 
gifts and now she has a substantial list 
of orders for the 1948 season. 

Mrs. Lee has learned that it’s easier 
to handle the longhorn peppers and 
she is planning to use only that variety 
for pepper sauce in the future. Bell 
peppers are satisfactory as an item for 


Lee, starts out to 


Mrs. Lee has sold 


grocery stores at 3 cents each. As an 
example of the productiveness of the 
bell pepper: from ten plants Mrs. Lee 
sold more than three bushels of peppers. 


Mrs, Lee has had many hobbies, in- 
cluding collecting white elephants, sell- 
ing antiques and raising citrus fruits, 
but she feels that this pepper hobby 
is the hottest one to date, and her en- 
thusiasm for planting an acre’of peppers 
this year is enough to sell the idea to 
many other hobbyists. 

Now where did the proposals of 
marriage come in? Mrs. Lee's pepper 
venture was given space in a local Sun- 
day magazine. The story mentioned that 
she is a widow—that word supplied 
the hope that caused six men to speak 
of further friendship. None was taken 
seriously, but Mrs. Lee admits that it 
added spice to her hobby. 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay , or € 


Hobby Parade Editor, Prof 











Student Seamstress Instructor 





been gifted in sew- 
ing, having the ability to 
sew and to cut material 
from any pattern. It never 
occurred to her that she 
might use -her talent to 
teach others, until several 
girls mentioned to her 
that they were going to 
take a course in sewing. 
Knowing that in a large 
class, the students would never get individual attention, 
she decided to invite them to our Chicago home. Mrs. 
Warner helped the girls choose their patterns and ma- 
terials for the garments they wanted to make. For each 
evening’s instruction there was $1 charge, and in no case 
did she charge a student more than a $10 total. If some- 
one’s garment wasn’t finished in ten lessons, any further 
lessons were given without charge. The student seamstresses 
were guaranteed a finished product at a maximum cost 
of $10. Roy Warner 














Yucca Plant Pincushions 


ALTER L. GOSS of Lawndale, California, utilizes the 
wood of the yucca plant (called the Spanish Dag- 

ger and God’s Candle by the early settlers) to make nov- 
elty pincushions. As it is against the law to pick the 
blooming plant, which grows from 6 to 10 feet tall, Goss 
waits until the stalks are 
dead and dry. He cuts the 
plant stalk into 2-inch 
square pieces and trims 
smaller bits of stalk into 
1-inch pegs which he glues 
to the base of the main 
pieces, after first glueing 
on bits of felt to prevent 
the marring of tables, On 
the top of the cushion he 
, inse'*s another peg to 

serve as thimble holder. On the hara sies of the cushion 
he neatly letters with waterproof rea ik, “California 
Yucca. Stick a pin in me, see if I care,” o1, “I like to be 
stuck with a pin.” The spongy center of the yucca plant 
stalk is an ideal holder for needles and pins. Goss has found 
a ready market for the pincushions, selling them for 50 
cents apiece. Joseph C. Salak 
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Bird Banks 


N easy-to-make gift for a child is a penny bank made 
from an empty baking powder can, With a hammer 
and chisel, I make an opening in the lid to drop the pen- 
nies through. I make a woodpecker from modeling clay— 
the kind that hardens without firing. I have a large bird 
book illustrated in authentic natural colors, that I use for 
patterns to mold by. (I do not make feet on the birds.) 
I insert a small, 1-inch long bolt in the breast of the bird, 
leaving the thread end of bolt sticking out of the clay 
bird 4 inch. I punch a hole in the side of the can, then 
push the, loose end of the bolt through the hole and screw 
the nut on tightly from inside of the can. The can is now 
ready to paint with a fast 
drying enamel in a color 
harmonious with the bird, 
which is painted in natural 
colors—red head, white 
breast, and black wings. 
These woodpecker banks 
will sell for $1 each. Other 
birds may be made in 
similar fashion. 
Helen Smith 





Bargainer in Books 


ERT LANSDALE, a uni- 

versity freshman who 
lives in the Bronx, New 
York, doesn’t have to wor- 
ry about pin money to 
make his pockets jingle. 
All he has to do is keep 
working at his hobby— 
collecting textbooks. He 
purchases them at the end 
of each semester from 
students who have just 
finished with them. Most of them are glad to get rid of 
the volumes for one-fourth of the current list price. At 
the beginning of the following term he has no trouble 
renting these books to other students. He charges twice 
what he paid for them, one-half of what a new one would 
cost. He advertises on bulletin boards in the school ‘build- 
ings, and also runs advertisements in the school paper. 
Lansdale lends expensive texts to those needing them for 
shorter periods of time, charging regular rental library 
fees plus a deposit which he refunds when the book is 
returned. The amount of the deposit varies in accordance 
with replacement cost of the volume. Bess Ritter 
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Money at the Beach © 


M*« FAVORITE summer sport has always been swimming. 
And now that my two children are old enough, my 
favorite hobby is teaching them to swim. In the summer 
we spend most of our time down at the beach. The first 
summer, it wasn’t long before other parents were asking 
me to teach their children to swim. I began teaching them 
as a favor, but soon realized I would have to charge for 
my services. I received 25 cents an hour per child and 
was able to take four children at a time. I devoted three 
hours in the afternoon to this instruction. Mornings I 
watched 8 children, ranging in age from 2 to 8, who 
wanted to be at the beach but whose mothers could not 
, spare the time. For this I 
charged each one $1 per 
week. The summer proved 
very profitable for me. I 
earned many extra dollars, 
and not only did my own 
children learn to swim, 
but I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that others had 
learned to take care of 
themselves in the water. 
Mrs. Sarah M. Price 














Artwork With Weeds 


ECORATIVE WEEDS and 

grasses, artistically 
arranged around a center 
of pressed pansies, make 
very attractive picture and 
tray-pieces. I press the 
grasses until they are thor- 
oughly dry. Meanwhile I 
make backgrounds of 
white or colored construc- 
tion paper on which col- 
ored chalk is shaved and 
then rubbed to obtain a “tinted mist” effect. (The lower 
part—1/5 of the background paper’s height—can be a 
different shade of paper, representing a table.) I then cut 
a vase or basket from contrasting paper, in which I arrange 
the flowers on the background. I paste the large, dark- 
colored flowers in the center and small, lighter-colored 
ones toward the edge. Pressed hollyhocks, petunias, and 
larkspur do not fade and are especially pretty for massed 
bouquets or tray sprays. Depending upon the size and 
quality of the frame in which I seal my artwork, I sell 
the pictures and trays for from $2 to $5. Mildred McEwen 
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A Buttonhole Business 


_—— Zella McCloughan of Riverton, Illinois, had taken 
a course in dressmaking at a local sewing center, she 
invested in a buttonhole attachment for her old machine. 
Friends, learning of her professional-looking work, over- 
whelmed her with orders for buttonholes on everything 
from work clothes to suits and coats. She charges 10 cents 
each for buttonholes on cotton material and silks—a little 
more, depending upon 
size, for buttonholes 
worked on woolens. Cus- 
tomers bring garments to 
her home, then call for 
them when finished. In- 
dicative of the success of 
this pastime, Miss Mc- 
Cloughan’s profits have 
enabled her to purchase, 
among other things, a new 
electric sewing machine. 
Mona Rayburn 











Glass Gadget Boxes 


[= THE 214 by 214-inch glass squares from 
camera negatives after washing off the film, I make 
boxes which sell for 35 cents each. Each box is composed 
of six pieces, assembled with strong, waterproof, colored 
gift tape obtainable at the ten cent and drug stores. It is 
applied inside and out of 
boxes. Larger boxes may be 
made from window glass 
cut with a glass cutter into 
2% by 3%-inch pieces for 
sides, and two 314 by 314- 
inch pieces for top and 
bottom. Larger boxes sell 
for 75 cents. Covers of 
boxes are hinged on one 
side with two or three 
strips of tape inside and 





out. (Each piece of glass is bound with tape before being 
assembled.) I decorate some boxes with sequins, ornate 
beads and buttons, and decals. Customers find the boxes 
make attractive knick-knack containers for flowers, jewelry, 
postage stamps, playing cards and other miscellany. 

L. Rushton 
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“MEYERS’ 
MARVELS in 
MINIATURE?” | 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE PICKOW FROM THREE LIONS 


wer B. MEYERS of Newark, 
New Jersey, first became interest- 
ed in silver miniatures some years ago 
when, in a moment of inspiration, he 
took a piece of odd silver and made a 
tiny ornament as a gift for his wife. An 
acquaintance saw the piece and, show- 
ing Meyers an exquisite miniature he 
had just received from Europe, begged 
him to copy it. It wasn’t long before 
admiring friends and neighbors were 
asking for Meyers’s miniatures, and, as 





When a fruit basket is only one inch 
long, fitting a swivel handle on it is a 
delicate operation. This silver miniature 
is an exact copy of an original by Wil- 
liam Vincent, London silversmith. The 
style was in vogue at the time of King 
George Ill. 





platters 
delicate workmanship. This tiny. piece, 
which is modeled after an original crea- 
tion by an eighteenth century London 
silversmith, William Hunter, has a bor- 
der known as shaped gadroon. 


Diminutive meat require 


Meyers put it, the snowball became an 
avalanche, and he now devotes the great- 
er part of his time to the work. 


Meyers’s miniatures are characterized 
by minute attention to detail. Tiny rep- 
licas of famous original pieces of silver 
service, they are operative, as well as 
beautiful. The diminutive spouts pour, 
the vessel covers are removable. The 
elfin spirit lamp beneath the pigmy 
chafing dish actually burns alcohol, 
which must be introduced into the reser- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


voir with a hypodermic needle. The 
tiny knives cut, the little dinner bell 
rings. An undersized table set with 
Meyers’s miniatures causes one to wish 
he were small enough to partake of food 
from the magnificent service. 

Often weighing less than one ounce 
and occupying a fraction of a cubic 
inch of space, the pieces have deservedly 
been called, “Meyers’s marvels in minia- 
ture.” 





The beaded edge on this miniature 
silver vegetable dish is so tiny that while 
tooling it, William B, Meyers wears a 
jeweler’s magnifying glass. Several of 
the tools used by Meyers in his minia- 
pie making hobby are visible on the 
table, my 





The banquet table is all set with Meyers miniatures, and the little hostess, who looks gigantic compared with the 
silver, rings for her imaginary guests. 


Complete to the smallest detail, these silver miniatures may be held in the 
palm of one’s hand, with plenty of room to spare. They ate modeled after originals 
which wére popular in the time of George I and George II of England. 
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Right—The miniature candlestick at 
the right is an exact copy, by William 
B. Meyers, of the normal sized stick just 
to its left. The large stick was created 
in the middle eighteenth century by 
Paul Lamerie, London silversmith. The 
various candelabra are likewise minia- 
ture reproductions of famous originals. 





Left—Six settings of miniature flat. 
wear fit into a pair of mahogany knife 
boxes. One box could be readily con. 
tained in an ordinary teaspoon. 

















Left—tThis silver tea service, with its 
hinged covers, will fit into the palm 
of your hand. It is a copy of an original 
by the renowned silversmith, John Char- 
tier, who worked in London in the early 
eighteenth century. 
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miniatures. 








This spirit lamp is so small that it can be filled only with a 
hypodermic needle. Although it is only 3/16 of an inch high, the 
lamp burns and warms the chafing dish at the left. 
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This little girl dreams of the tiny fairies who might be expected to sit down at a table set with such exquisite 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 


SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Learning From Letters 
J. P. Bellamy 


COLLECT form letters. 
Why? 

To learn the advertising business! 
Or, how to write a good letter to put 
an idea across. And that is not neces- 
sarily a business letter 


That’s a dependable way to get a 
working knowledge of that great mod- 
ern field of advertising—direct mail. 
I think I am learning how to write 
an effective letter. Or at least how to 
tell a good letter from a poor one. 

Some of these: letters produce a 
smile occasionally; a real laugh once 
in a while. Mainly because the writer 
failed to weigh the meaning of his 
words. One letter came to me with 
this breezy salutation, “Good MORN- 
ING, Mr. B.” but the letter was de- 
livered in the AFTERNOON. One let- 
ter went something like this in the 
first paragraph: “It was swell of you 
to send your order and we know you 
will have a swell time with our out- 
fit. It makes a swell Christmas gift 
too!” Well, that’s too much swelling 
for comfort. Just a case of overwork- 
ing a popular word. 

There is an unintended insult oc- 
casionally. For example, one follow-up 
form letter chided the prospect for 
not ordering. “We wrote you last month 
and have not heard from you; others 
with more get-up-and-go have already 


ordered and are now enjoying .. . Rush 
your order.” Of course, no one has an 
obligation to answer the ordinary form 
letter, hence there is no place for a 
rebuke. But these letters are exceptions. 


1D pecs MAIL is increasing in volume 
each year. Large firms put their 
best brains on the job of producing 
business pulling letters. So, I figured 
that a study of their finished products 
—-sales letters, or form letters to you— 
would be a practical and inexpensive 
method of learning how to produce ef- 
fective letters myself. Some of these 
letters that come through the mails are 
masterworks at putting the idea over. 
Every letter, you know, is, in effect, a 
sales letter. 

I believe the study of form letters 
is the best way to learn real salesman- 
ship. 

Why, again? 

Because I have started my own direct 
mail business and it is on the way to 
a modest success. I could never have 
done this were it not for my hobby of 
collecting and studying advertising 
letters. 


H™ Is how to make your start: 

Many high class firms, selling 
everything from low priced necessities 
to expensive luxuries, tell the prospect 
about it in a letter. Perhaps you get 
several such letters each week. Save 
them. When business friends know 
you are saving form letters, they will 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


save their letters for you. They are 
easy to get and after a month or 
you will have quite an accumulation, 
As you get them, make a careful study 
of the letters. Determine the purpose 
of the letter. Why it was written. The 
aim of the writer. What about it im- 
pressed you. Note particularly how the 
first paragraph impressed you. That 
opening paragraph is usually the best. 
If it is good, the letter is good. If it 
is bad, the letter is generally poor and 
gets a speedy trip to the waste basket, 
The vital first paragraph must secure 
attention. It must create the desire to 
read the balance of the letter. Having 
done this, the good form letter will 
seek to create an interest in the product. 
This generally comes in the second 
paragraph. The third paragraph should 
normally bring about a desire to own 
the product. Or at least a desire to 
know more about it. That is why you 
will usually find an explanatory circular 
enclosed with the letter. 


The balance of the letter is devoted 
to giving information and to securing 
some form of action from the reader. 
The language must always be clear, 
simply expressed and understandable to 
those who don’t know much about the 
product or the service offered. That 
is a tall order but a good letter will 
do just that. Thought and study will 
produce it. 


N° WITH the above points firmly 
in mind, you are ready for some 
paper work. There are several ways of 
putting these letters into use. Perhaps 
the best way is to start with a scrap 
book collection. Divide the book into 
the following sections: 

Best opening sentences. 

Best opening paragraphs. 

Paragraphs that create interest. 

Paragraphs that create desire. 

Paragraphs that describe. 

Action paragraphs. 

Good closing paragraphs. 

Under each section, paste the ap- 
propriate paragraph cut from your ac- 
cumulation. Needless to say, the best 
only are chosen. You won't find ac- 
ceptable paragraphs in all letters. Some 
are commonplace. 

Suppose, after a few weeks you have 
100 good opening sentences. Also 100 
good opening paragraphs and so on. 
You now have a priceless textbook all 
your own. You can write a good sales 
letter then. Don’t copy. But get the 
idea. Adapt it. Express it better in 
your own words. Change it to fit your 
product or your idea. This will some- 
times happen: a good idea from yout 
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scrapbook may give you a_ better 
original idea of your own. In other 
words, it may start your own train of 
thought running. Try it. It works. 


Pe TAKING paragraphs you 
consider good and rewriting them 
in your own words. Here is a para- 
graph from a form letter: 


“Personal stationery is an ideal gift. 
It will bring you extra thanks and 
praise. It is in good taste, It is quite 
apart from the ordinary run of gifts.” 

That seems to be a pretty good para- 
graph, but note that the product for 
sale is the main thought. The customer 
isn’t interested in that. Here is how I 
tried to improve it: 

“Your gift problem can be effective- 
ly solved by personal stationery. Why 
not include a gift order along with 
your own? The gift will surely be wel- 
come . . . welcome because it is truly 
personal . . . welcome because it is 
something that can be used.” 


You see, here we are talking about 
the prospect and his problem. He is 
wondering if a box of personal sta- 
tionery would be well received by his 
friend. Surely it will—didn’t the letter 
say it was “personal” and “useful”? In 
the first paragraph the writer of the 
letter talks mainly about his product, 
or so it seems. In the last paragraph 
it is plain that the customer and his 
troubles and overcoming them are of 
first concern. At the same time, the 
writer gets in a few sly licks for his 
product. 

When it comes time for you to try 
your hand at writing a letter you will 
have questions that arise. They can 
be answered by a study of your col- 
lection. I will cite a case in point just 
to give you an idea, I am selling some- 
thing that is high in price. It’s worth 
having, but almost a luxury in its pres- 
ent form. A cheaper article sold every- 
where, would answer the purpose. I 
wanted to make the price “appear low” 
and I got the answer from my collec- 
tion. I noted that others were dividing 
the price over the period the product 
would normally last. Instead of simply 
quoting the price of the product, I 
showed that a supply would last the 
average customer 12 months—at 19 
cents a month. That gives the prospect 
the feeling that it isn’t so expensive 
after all. He now feels that he isn’t 
extravagant in getting something a 
little nicer. Result, sales have increased. 


W™ A good hand-picked collec- 
tion of these carefully worded 
letters you’ can find the answer to al- 


most any question about the presenta- 
tion of an article. But a good article 
is harder to sell if poorly presented in 
a letter, or in person, for that matter. 

There are many other details you 
can get from these letters. Are they 
filled in with name and address? Are 
they processed or typewritten? Are they 
pen signed? Are both sides of the 
paper used? When and why? Does the 
mature or expense of the article have 
anything to do with the way the letter 
is set up? 

The study of sales letters is practical. 
No theory is involved. After all there 
is very little original thought in the 
world. You simply study the methods 
and findings of others. That is what 
I'm doing. But don’t be a copy cat. 
Use these letters to get ideas. To learn 
how it is done by others and what 
others avoid. 

Whether you want to start your own 
business or write advertising for others, 
I believe there is no surer way to suc- 
ceed than by carefully and thoroughly 
analyzing and appraising the efforts of 
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others in the field. That is the way it 
is done in mathematics, chemistry and 
other familiar subjects. 

If you want a career in advertising 
—learn by absorption! 


Western Woodworker 


Norman Davis 


I WAS a plainsman, born and bred, 
and when I first went to the cut- 
over timber lands of North Idaho I 
considered the country one dense forest 
of evergreen timber. I have been here 
ten years now, and have cleared more 
than a few of those acres, and I know 
it for what it was—a compact growth 
of more or less scrubby second-growth 
woods. What once had been one of 
the finest stands of timber in the world 
has been logged over so many times 
that it is no longer impressive to a real 
logger. 

Yet my very awe of timber, and 
my ignorance, have proved a boon to 
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On the porch of his Idaho ranch house Norman Davis polishes a burl 


which he has turned into a lamp. 
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me. After living most of my life on the 
open prairies without a tree in sight, 
I thought any piece of wood, free for 
the picking up, was a novelty. And so, 
as I cleared my land, grubbing the 
stumps and piling them, I could never 
bring myself to throw oddly twisted or 
burled roots onto the potential brush 
fires. They were tossed aside, to be 
hauled in as I returned home when the 
days’ work was finished. The most at- 
tractive of these burled roots did not 
come from the second-growth timber I 
was cutting, but from the venerable 
old stumps of trees cut a generation 
ago, and only now being grubbed out 
to prepare the land for cultivation. 


N LONG winter evenings, or stormy 

days, I busied myself scraping and 
cleaning some of these freaks, removing 
rotten portions and bark, to disclose 
the intricate whorls and markings of 
the solid old wood beneath. When a 
piece had been cleaned to my liking, 
I tried to find a use for it. A tall, 
slender piece could be made into a lamp, 
a short, heavy piece, solid throughout, 
might be sawed in two for a pair of 
bookends, or a larger piece, rotted away 
at the heart, might be converted into 
a nut bowl. Since I had only the simplest 


of hand tools with which to work, the 
burls always accumulated faster than 
I could work them up. This was espe- 
cially true aftet neighbors saw the work 
I was turning out, and began to watch 
for freak growths to add to my col- 
lection. 

A little more than a year ago a turn 
of events made my hobby more 
financially important to me. We took 
over a small vacation and resort place 
near Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and while 
we called it “Welcome Ranch,” it really 
is not much of a ranch. The decreased 
amount of chores and farming left me 
more time to develop my increasing 
interest in woodwork. 


I decided that as it would be neces- 
sary for me to build more log cabins 
for paying guests, power tools would 
not be an extravagance. And with power 
tools, many more burls could be dressed 
and polished in my spare time. 

We purchased about $400 worth of 
power tools, though most of these 
would not be used in my hobby. We 
bought a wocd-turning lathe while we 
were buying, just because we thought 
it would be nice to have, While it can- 
not be used on the burls, the gouging 
chisels we got to use with it are very 
helpful. The only power tools I use 





into an attractive and distinctive flower 


Under the skillful hands of Norman Davis, this tamarack burl was fashioned 





l. Summer visitors, seeking articles 


typical of Idaho, are among Davis’s best customers, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


for the burls are a flexible shaft with 
its accompanying tools, and a drill press 
for boring holes for electric wiring in 
the lamp shafts. 


T= TYPE of people who stop at this 
sort of an isolated, picturesque va: 


cation spot where. scenery, fishing and 
deer hunting are the main attractions, 
is the type to whom rustic crafts ap. 
peal mightily. My lathe-turned work 
had small interest for most of them, 
except for the fact that it was made of 
native woods which could not be pro- 
cured in many sections — thornapple, 
chokecherry, mountain maple and native 
birch. But my burl work is something 
typical of North Idaho, cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere, and can be taken 
home by our guests as true souvenirs 
of their vacation. 


The finish I use on my work varies 
with the colot and condition of the 
wood. If the wood is solid, well cured, 
and shows no tendency to check or 
crack, I sometimes oil it well and finish 
merely with a coat of well rubbed wax. 
Clear lacquer is fine if I want to retain 
the original color of the wood. If a 
piece appears dull and weathered, clear 
varnish brightens it and gives it ap- 
parent life. This is often preceded by 
all the oil the piece will take. I am 
now experimenting with a clear, plastic 
finish. 

For some time shades for my lamps 
were a problem. In our small town I 
could seldom find a plain parchment 
shade. When I could, a pine spray 
painted on simply, in plain brown paint, 
seemed to make the most suitable shade 
procurable. Now my wife has experi- 
mented with raffia, covering plain 
wire shades, and the resultant shade 
appears—as it has—to have been made 
for these rustic lamps. 


ging ong folk frequently refer to 
my burls as “evergreen burls.” Most 
of them are not. There is an occasional 
jack pine burl—usually inferior—and 
red fir burls are quite common. But 
most of the truly beautiful ones I have 
worked up came from the tamarack, or 
North American larch, which is 4 
coniferous tree but is not an evergreen. 

Most of the burls come from the roots 


of the trees, and are in reality bruised | 


or broken roots that Mother Nature 
has mended by growing a blunt cup or 
protection over the end. This protec- 
tion has the whorled grain that is so 
highly prized. 

City people visiting at Welcome 
Ranch tell me my burl work could 
command fabulous prices at the larger 
stores. But I am not selling at the larger 
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stores. I am selling right here at home, 
where the overhead is negligible. I make 
the prices as reasonable as I can, and 
my charges are not for the burls, which 
are free, but for the work of polishing 
them, and for the rarity of the speci- 
mens. I have many times spent an 
afternoon rummaging through a pile 
of bulldozed stumps and roots, without 
finding a single burl worth bringing 
home. 


Concerning Columnists 


Irene H. Burnham 


eee OF the most fascinating and, 
eventually, remunerative hobbies 
which a person can have is that of 
writing a weekly column for a news- 
paper or magazine. 

I speak “as one having authority,” 
for I have been meeting a column 
dead-line every week for nearly sixteen 
yeats and my salary has ranged from 
$5 to $125 a month. Also, it may be 
interesting to know that I never wrote 
anything for publication until I was 
50 years old, and that I had no train- 
ing whatever in the field of journalism. 

Anyone who has an adequate know!- 
edge of the English language, a gift for 
lucid expression, an eager curiosity 
and a genuine love of people can write 
an interesting column. It helps to have 
a real hobby about which to write; a 
definite knowledge about some one 
thing. A column must always ring true. 

A column in a newspaper or maga- 
zine is not reporting. It is not fiction. 
It may be a short feature article or 
essay, and it will always be the result 
of one’s own observation or philosophy. 


pega columns are written by 
and for mothers, fathers and teen- 
agers. They are written about children, 
animals, birds, trees and flowers; they 
are written about farming, cooking, 
nursing, singing and dancing, about 
fashions and religion. They are written 
by successful secretaries and stenog- 
taphers and sometimes by dime-store 
clerks. 

To quote the late Professor Dallas 
Lore Sharp: “You have everything 
about which to write, from the dust 
on a butterfly’s wing to the solar sys- 
tem.” 

Columns are written, and eagerly 
read by city dwellers, about life in the 
country. Most city people have lived 
in the country, or have wanted to. 

They are written by city dwellers 
for rural people. If such columns are 
about little-known things in the city, 
they will be filed away by rural people 


against the time when they visit the 
city, but such a column must be about 
things which country people cannot 
find in guide books or advertisement 
circulars. Rural people are not really 
very “gullible” you know. 


NCE YOU have decided to write a 

column you will want to know 
where to take it to market. Many week- 
ly newspapers are good markets for 
columns of local interest. If you have 
some hobby, or some specialized train- 
ing, or a good knowledge of the his- 
tory of your locality, or interesting 
people living there, and if you can 
write about them in an unusual man- 
ner, go ahead and write ten or twelve 
short articles, not more than three or 
four hundred words each, making every 
One an entire story by itself, and take 
them to your local editor. 

Ask him if he will use them, and 
see if he gets any response from them. 
Tell him that he will be under no 
financial obligation for this first set 
of manuscripts. Don’t feel that you are 
“cheapening your art” by giving away 
your first efforts. You are getting into 
print and that is the first step. You 
are learning to write and to be prompt 
with copy, which is very important. A 
young man, a college graduate with 
some newspaper experience, lost a 
splendid job as columnist on a national 
paper because the editor could not de- 
pend on having his copy on time. 

When you have done this for a few 
months you will be in a position to 
say to your editor, or another one, “See, 
I have done it. I have shown that I 
can keep it up. I have had the follow- 
ing response. Can we make some ar- 
rangement for future work?” 

Don’t worry about running out of 
material. Your letters will keep you 
going. One subject will lead to another, 
and the older you get the more you 
will have to write about. 


W: ARE not talking about such 
- columnists as Dorothy Thompson 
or Eleanor Roosevelt, or Drew Pear- 
son or Walter Lippmann. We are think- 
ing of columnists like Aunt Serena, 
the pen name of a woman, who, until 
the recent death of her husband, lived 
on a remote farm on a Vermont hill- 
side. Her column is a letter to a fic- 
titious niece who is supposed to live 
in a city. She writes about anything 
that occurs to her: a book she thinks 
the niece should read, a “spell of 
weather” and how it looks from her 
porch, a topic of national or interna- 
tional importance as it looks to a farm 
woman. 
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Her following is legion. The paper 
she writes for is a daily, but there are 
people who subscribe for just the day 
when Aunt Serena’s column will ap- 
pear. 

Again, a woman wrote a paper for 
her club about the old fences in the 
town. In the course of her research 
she found stories about spite fences, 
disputed boundaries, historic stump 
fences. From that she became interested 
in the mosses on stone walls, and the 
strange wild flowers growing in the 
corners of zig-zag fences. She discov- 
ered a certain stone on a wall which 
seemed to be the favorite perch of a 
whip-poor-will and philosophized as to 
why she thought that was his favorite 
place. 

An editor was delighted to take her 
material, a few hundred words at a 
time, and make a column of it, and 
he was glad to pay for it. This con- 
tinued for a year, by which time she 
was on the staff of the paper, doing 
her column and interviews and feature 
articles. 

The list could be continued indefi- 
nitely. Farmers write for their rural 
papers. Doctors and clergymen write 
for different publications. There is no 
limit to the subjects on which a column 
can be built, or to the number of peo- 
‘ple who have found a column their 
entrance into the writing field. 


“Park Your Car, Sir” 


Bob Downer 


per CIRCUS is Coming to town. Or 
maybe it’s a carnival or festival or 
parade or bazaar. 

But the thing you’re concerned about 
is that there will be hundreds of cars 
needing some place to park, and you 
have some property that could double 
as a parking lot. You wonder, just for 
a lark—and maybe a little extra money 
—should I turn parking lot attendant? 

That depends on several things. 

The first consideration is your own 
expectations. If you expect a week's 
parking lot receipts to pay off the 
mortgage on the old homestead or send 
Suzie through college, you’d better think 
again, this time with a pencil and 
paper in your hand. 

Under favorable conditions, a park- 
ing lot can earn you more money than 
your regular job (in proportion to the 
time you spend) but you can’t make a 
fortune. There’s silver in parking places, 
but not gold! 

After the work is over and the re- 
ceipts counted, your feelings of elation 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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RE YOU one of those countless 

couples who are outwaiting short- 
ages to build your dream home? Has it 
been on paper ever so long, until you 
have about decided you'll never see 
it? Why not build a model, using some 
of H. E. Richardson’s techniques? 


In Midland, Michigan, a wealthy 
man donated money and the site for a 
$300,000 church as a memorial. Con- 
fronted by a long building delay, this 
man wished to see how the church 
would look as completed on the site 
according to the architect’s specifica- 
tions. He looked about for a builder 
of models, and an acquaintance recom- 
mended Richardson, a mechanical en- 
gineer with a Midland chemical firm. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








Dorothy Langdon Yates 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM SHETZLEY 


Richardson had formerly worked with 
an architect’s office, where one of his 
functions was to help build models. 

One never can tell which early in- 
terests and skills may develop into a 
profitable hobby later on. Richardson 
had not been active in model building 
for some years, ever since he had left 
the architect’s firm. While still there, 
however, he enjoyed hobnobbing with 
the designers, and developed some 
ideas of his own about model build- 
ing. In addition, he had been a wood- 
working hobbyist for years and had 
accumulated a fine set of tools. Now, 
unexpectedly, he had the opportunity 
to build a masterpiece. And he did. 


Finished with a perfection of detail 


seldom seen in a model, the miniature 
church Richardson built at the wealthy 
man’s commission cost him some 800 
hours, most of his spare time for thir- 
teen months. To keep the project a 
hobby, he did not clock in and out for 
each hour spent, but, rather, estimated 
the whole job. “I was well repaid for 
my time,” he says. 


|S graeme techniques will be of 
interest to every building hobby- 
ist, and can be adapted for any handy- 
man’s model of a dream home, or used 
as the basis of a profitable business in’ 
the building of models for others. 

As completed, at a scale of one-eighth 
inch to the foot, the church model is 
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New plastics, as well as more 
familiar materials, are 
utilized by a Michigan man 
in the crowning achievement 
of his model building 

hobby. 


red “brick,” trimmed with “white 
stone” and ‘surmounted by a “120-foot” 
tower with a lighted torch. It is wired 
so that any one or all three of the 
building’s sections can be lighted, and 
is controlled by a rheostat for dimming. 
Beautiful plantings and lush “grass” 
surround the building. The roof is re- 
movable in three sections to show the 
first floor interior, complete with parti- 
tions and pews. 

The basic materials, which can be 
purchased in most hobby shops, include 
plywood, mahogany, Stratford bond 
paper, chicken wire, and plaster. New 





plastic materials now becoming avail- 
able to hobbyists enhance the beauty 
of the structure. These include Ethocel, 
Styron, Styrofoam and saran. 

Because the church building and 
grounds are to occupy a full city block 
in width and two blocks in length, 
the model incorporates the full block 
layout. Richardson obtained necessary 
data for the elevation and grade of 
streets from the city engineering de- 
partment. These he reproduced in faith- 
ful detail on the model. 


re BUILDING the base for the model, 
Richardson used 34-inch plywood 
with 24-inch stiffener pieces, and %- 
inch plywood on top. The base is built 
with recessed corners so that it can be 
set on pipe legs, and it also has four 
keepers so that gliders can be inserted 
and the base set on a table. 

As he worked out the grades from 
street to building, he discovered that 
the slope to the front door would be 
rather steep for elderly church-goers, 
and suggested inserting extra steps. 
Probably this will be adopted in the 
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final building. “That’s what a model 
is for,” Richardson says. “To show how 
the architect’s plans will actually work 
out on the site, and to suggest modi- 
fications and adaptations.” 

With the base made, the wiring 
came next. Richardson used thermo- 
stat wire No. 18 concealed in the base. 
Concealed in the end of the model is 
a variable rheostat 110 to 6 volt trans- 
former connected to a flush type con- 
venience outlet. Richardson used minia- 
ture 6-volt bayonet type sockets set 
in the floor for his lights: three in 
the center aisle of the auditorium, two 
in each wing, one in each wing con- 
nection, one recessed under the portico 
and one in the tower. The tower is de- 
tachable, so he installed an electrical 
connection with a base contact. 


HE MODEL construction progressed 
- & just like any other building: from 
the base to the birch plywood floor 
and on up, with the furnishings and 
landscaping last. Richardson had to 
build the outside very accurately, fit 
it closely and glue it well, because the 


% 


Tools gradually accumulated for his wood working hobby were of great aid to H. E. Rich- 
ardson in his construction of the model of a $300,000 church to be built in Midland, Michigan. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Removal of the roof reveals the interior of the model church which H. E. Richardson built so that the donor of 
the actual church could obtain an idea of the appearance of the completed structure. Richardson devoted approximately 
800 hours to construction of the model. 


roof was to be removable. 

He built the walls with birch ply- 
wood in various thicknesses to corres- 
pond with the architect’s drawings. For 
the parts to be carved and worked, Rich- 
ardson prefers mahogany, but it is ex- 
pensive and not always available in 
the sizes needed. Mahogany doesn’t 
warp readily. It takes a good finish. 
In fine work, when the model builder 
wants to shave off just a trifle, ma- 
hogany is ideal, he says. It can be cut 
even into paper thinness and still hold 
together. 

A solid piece of mahogany makes 
the miniature bell tower, and its louver 
section is also mahogany, painted. To 
make the tower clock, Richardson used 
toothpicks. He drew the circles in white 
ink, cut out toothpicks in appropriate 
sizes and painted them white, also. 

Lacking a large enough piece of 


mahogany, Richardson had the mill cut 
a white pine roof. He added the mold- 
ing to make it fit over the sidewalls. 
Complete with the roof, the interior 
ceiling has three deep arches. These, 
Richardson made of two-inch-thick 
mahogany, ten pieces cut out separately 
and glued and dowled to keep them 
from warping, and then finished all 
together. 


O CUT out the windows, Richardson 
pasted a thin piece of paper on the 
back of the plywood walls, to prevent 
splitting. He started the holes with a 
drill, and finished with a hand scroll 
saw. For tools to smooth the openings 
everywhere in the building, he cut dif- 
ferent shapes of wood and pasted sand- 
paper on the rounding edges. 
Ethocel, about 1/64 inch thick, is 
the window glass. “This is nice for 


windows,” says Richardson, “because 
you can scratch out the outline of the 
shape and break it off with pliers.” 
Sash lines and mullions are outlined 
in ink, 

At the back of the church is a circu- 
lar section made from a solid piece 
of mahogany turned on a lathe, and 
then cut in half, as it is precisely a half 
circle. Windows here, Richardson cut 
with a mortiser. 


Recessed windows in the tower are 
Stratford. bond paper set back in the 
opening and inked with a pattern. This 
same Stratford bond was used for stone- 
work trim. It is five-ply, hard, pressed 
paper, much used by artists, as it can 
be erased without changing the surface 
finish. 

The exterior doors, which appear to 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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ACROSS 19. Highwayman 

} 20. Solemn promise 
Z Lids 21. Within 
te Edge 22. Siamese coin 

. Slip by 23. Stair post 
16. Broad thoroughfare 25. Part of a play 
Hg Fuss 26. Container 

- Changed course 27. A smaller part 


Answers on Page 64 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


Fe PRIZE of $7.50 in the July 
crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Alice Dohi, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana, whose puzzle appears on this 
page. Entries for the August contest 
are now being received, and non-prize 
winning puzzles entered in previous 
contests will be considered for the 
August award. Remember, each entry 
must include the unsolved puzzle dia- 
gram, and solved diagram and the key 


of definitions, as well as a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. If you want your 
puzzle returned, include a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. If your puzzle is not 
returned immediately, it is because the 
judges are still considering it for a prize. 


29. Large receptacle 
30. Part of a bridle 
31. Bogs 

32. Black 

34. Death 

36. Glistens 

39. Toper 

40. Seeping 


44. 
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Destroy 

eno 4 in “The 
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Crow-like bird 

Image 


Cut 

Forcible disposses- 
sions, 

Loaned 

Roman bronze 


Cost 
Car 


. Heavenly spots 
. Succeed 


. Direct 
. Spanish gentleman 


. Man’s nicknome 

. Totters 

. French coin 
Little 

. Whim 


A 
‘k Mele. offspring 
. Small body of lea 
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Grecian mother who 
turned to stone 


. Solidify 


Living beings 


. Shelter 
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picture 


. Fatty tissue 


. Pa 
. Equality of value 
. Fish eggs 
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BUYERS 
BUY 
BLOUSES 
BY 
BONDE 


Paul Nees 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SWANK 


Te WAS a lucky day for Roberta blouse for herself, she found that her 
Bonde when, starting to make a mother’s sewing machine was broken. 





Whenever Roberta Bonde finds a spare moment, she sits down and stitches 
on one of the blouses which she makes from the finest materials the world 
offers. A recent trip to Europe enabled her to find not only new ideas for de- 
signs but excellent sources for fine fabrics. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


So attractively designed 

and sewn are the original 
blouses made by a young 
Kansas woman, that customers 
willingly pay $60 for one. 


~ 


That broken machine prompted the de- 
velopment of an interesting and profit- 
able hobby, for Miss Bonde went ahead 
and made the blouse by hand. 


That was little more than a year 
ago but since that time dozens of “Ro- 
berta Handmades” have been sold to 
customers in widely scattered parts of 
the nation. All have been designed and 
made by Miss Bonde in her spare 
moments. The prices which these beau- 
tiful, original creations bring seem 
fantastically high to the uninitiated, 
but a check with exclusive shops which 
catty blouses of comparable quality 
shows that their prices often begin 
where Miss Bonde’s leave off. 


Roberta Bonde had been making her 
own dresses for a good many years, 


‘and when she made that first hand- 


made blouse and others that followed 
she had no thought of anything more 
than adding sparkle to her own watd- 
robe. She had not figured on this fea- 
ture, but, being an exceptionally pretty 
girl, she proved a splendid model for 
her blouse creations. 
“People soon began commenting on 
my blouses and asking where I got 
them,” Miss Bonde says. “They fre- 
uently asked if I would make blouses 
or them, and some were not frightened 
by the prices which I quoted. One sale 
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Roberta Bonde displays four completed blouses, each of which has been -sanvad from her original designs. Miss 
Bonde offers customers sketches of prospective blouses, from which they may 


led to another and in a short time I 
had a business worked up which re- 
quires all the spare time I can find. 
Whenever I have a few spare moments 
at lunch time or any other time, I sit 
down and work on a blouse.” 


“Roberta Handmades” are their own 
best advertisement and sell on sight 
because of the attractiveness of their 
designs, their dainty and expert work- 
manship, and the beauty of their ma- 
terials, many of which are imported. 
Furthermore, each Roberta blouse is 


an exclusive ‘design, no two being made 
alike. 


ISS BONDE holds a full time posi- 

tion with a jewelry firm in her 
home town of Independence, Kansas. 
She arranges window and inside dis- 
plays at the store as,well as doing sales 
work. A beautiful ring which she wears, 
and other items of jewelry which she 


has designed and made, attest the fact 
that her talents are by no means lim- 
ited to the designing of blouses. 


“Ever since I was a little tot I’ve 
loved to sew,” Miss Bonde recalls. 
“Yes,” her mother comments, “when 
she was only three years old, she begged 
so hard to learn to sew that I started 
teaching her. “Why, she'll swallow one 
of those needles,’ her grandmother ob- 
jected, but I said, “Well, I’m putting in 
such a long thread that if she swallows 
one we'll just pull it out by the thread’.” 
The great amount of time outside 
store hours which Miss Bonde devotes 
to designing and making blouses she 
does not classify as work. “I love it so 
that it is recreation and relaxation 
rather than work,” she insists. 


Sines FIRST step in the creation of 
one of these handmade blouses is 
the sketch from which it will be made. 


Outside of her home training and that 
in public school home economics class- 
es, Miss Bonde has had no specialized 
training either in designing or sewing, 
but her natural ability enables her to 
come up with a steady flow of creations 
so distinctive in design and so beauti- 
fully made that they are really out of 
this world. 

Since no two of her blouses are made 
alike, one might think Miss Bonde 
would run out of original ideas, but 
such is not the case 

a find blouse ideas in everything I 

” she asserts. “Style trends, other 

ents, art and architecture, and 
nature itself furnish me a steady stream 
of ideas,” 

Miss Bonde’s sketches play an im- 
portant part in the selling of the blouses, 
particularly in her dealings with out of 
town customers. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


An Early Start on 
SHELLCRAFT 


Her tools and material spread in front of her, Barbara Bittner is 
about to complete a pin made from several small shells. Next to the 
shears in the right corner is a completed turtle pin. 





Leonard Snyder 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KENNETH HUDNALL 


T FOUR®EEN, Barbara Bittner is still too 

young to wear earrings. But she has made 
dozens of pairs as well as other pieces of jewel- 
ry, her deft fingers building what started as 
an amusing pastime into a hobby that has 
brought her profitable orders and new friends 
not only in her home town of Kansas City, 
Missouri, but from other cities as well. 

There is a gleam of determination in the 
blue eyes of this attractive young lady when she 
tells how she first learned to make shell jewelry, 
a hobby Barbara says anyone can follow, 
“whether you can draw or not.” 

It was in the spring of 1945 and the family 
was living in Idaho near the Navy activity 
where her father was stationed. Barb’s mother 
had a USO card and was eligible for the hobby 
classes there, and soon Barbara discovered that 
if she had her mother’s card the instructor 
would admit -her to the class. 

Barbara was 11 then, and that was a day! 
The instructor had shells, all sizes and shapes, 
and dyed in dozens of beautiful colors, red, 
blue, pink, yellow, even gold. She also had 
the plastic backs for pins and earrings, tooth- 
picks and glue, which are the principal ma- 
terials needed. Even now Barbara can keep all 
her supplies in a cigar box, and can carry on 
her work at a card table spread with wax 


paper. 


S°o" BARBARA was making jewelry for 
gifts, and when the family returned’ to 
their home in Kansas City a few months later, 
Barbara brought a box with a few pieces of 
jewelry in it. She even had some place cards 
decorated with shell roses. 

She showed her handwork around proudly 
to her friends and relatives. But cut off from 
her source of material, Barbara seemed to be 
at a dead end. She had the address of a firm 
in Florida that supplied shells already dyed 
and sorted. But her family took the stand it 
was her hobby and if she wanted more shells 
she would have to buy them from her own 
spending money. Barbara had saved a little 
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Handsome profits are 
looming for a Missouri girl, 
who, at 14, is already a veteran 
creator of shell jewelry. 


but a stock of shells would cut into 
her savings pretty badly. 

The decision was hers but the fam- 
ily had various opinions. Her grand- 
mother, for instance, thought it was 
a wild idea. Some of the other mem- 
bers were noncommittal. Barb plunged 
and bought a stock of shells for $2.13. 

When they finally came—the ten 
days seemed like ten years—Barbara 
sat down and started to make some 


new pieces. Then an enterprising aunt, 
perhaps with an eye to getting back 
some of the money Barbara had spent, 
showed some of the pieces in the place 
where she worked. The girls there took 
to the pieces; they were beautiful and 
the workmanship careful; earrings en- 
crusted with rows and rows of tiny 
seed-like shells, pins with shells ar- 
ranged like flowers, the edges sharp 
and delicate. Scatter pins made with 
shells and a bit of pipe cleaner in the 
shape of a quite realistic turtle. And 
they were well within reach. What 
other kind of handmade earrings could 
be bought for 75 cents a pair? Where 
else could a. set of three scatter pins 
be purchased for $1.50? 


RDERS BEGAN to come in. Barbara 

was getting faster as she devel- 
oped some new techniques of her own 
for making her pieces. But a full sched- 
ule of school activities, lessons, Girl 
Scouts, all the occupations of a popular, 
healthy girl her age, made time a prob- 
lem. Evenings and Saturdays little 
scraps of time were utilized to fill the 
orders. The card table was standing 
practically all the time through the 
weeks before Christmas that year, al- 
though Barbara had become so skillful 
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she could turn out a pair of earrings 
in less than an hour; a tiny shell-rose 
for the corner of a place-card in less 
than a minute. 

Some time after that first busy Christ- 
mas of 1946 the Girl Scout troop of 
which Barbara is a member wanted to 
learn to make jewelry, too. And Barbara, 
assisted by her mother, taught those 
twenty-four girls, taking them in eight- 
girl groups. And that’s why she says 
anyone can learn this fascinating hobby. 
It wasn’t long until one or two of her 
“students” had sold a few pieces. 

The girls caught on so quickly that 
Barbara’s mother was asked to demon- 
strate the jewelry making at a city- 
wide council, and soon shell jewelry 
making swept the town, but it did not 
spoil Barbara’s business. Many women 
who wanted the items were still too 
busy, or too engrossed in other hobbies 
to try their hand themselves. 

* Barbara learned to keep a sharp eye 
out for new ideas and new designs. A 
dealer in shells set up in Kansas City 
and offered new creations for his cus- 
tomers to reproduce. An aunt in the 
east sent Barbara a tricky new place 
card which she copied. She designed a 
few pieces of her own. She has dec- 
orated combs, barrettes, necklaces, brace- 
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Barbara Bittner uses a toothpick and India ink to indicate the eyes of a 
shell pin styled to resemble a turtle. 


lets, earrings and pins, has made place 
cards, place card holders-and nut cups 
in a variety of designs, and there is 
no reason not to extend this type of 
decoration to such household items as 
powder box tops, lamp bases and pic- 
ture frames. 


§ ex MOST popular item Barbara has 
made is a set of three scatter pins 
for wear on dresses or lapels of suits. 
The pins resemble turtles and are not 
difficult to make, as the diagram ac- 
companying this article shows. 


A pipe cleaner, one large courie shell 
and six smaller ones are needed for each 
of these turtles. Any shell dealer can 
supply courie shells, which come from 
such waters as those surrounding the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Each of the shells is folded over by 
nature rather like the huge old conch 
shells grandma kept on the whatnot or 
used for a doorstop. This leaves a 
groove down the underside of the shell. 


A shell about three-quarters of an 
inch long makes a good body for the 
turtle. A piece of pipe cleaner some- 
thing over an inch long is cut off. This 
should be long enough for a bit to 
protrude to hold the head and tail shell 
when the cleaner is glued in. Across this 
main piece of cleaner, which corres- 
ponds to the backbone of the turtle, 
twist two short cross pieces; these will 
be the legs. They are cut long enough 
to hold the small shells that form the 
feet. The pipe cleaner skeleton is then 
forced into the crack of the big shell 
and smeared with glue. Let this set 
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for a few minutes. 

Now bend the ends of the “back. 
bone”—the head end lifted, the tail 
bent down. Bend the legs down from 
the body just like the legs of a real 
turtle. On these glue the tiny courie 
shells that make the head and tail and 
feet. A piece of wax paper or glass 
makes a nice surface on which to do 
the gluing, as it does not adhere to 
the shell. ; 

To finish the turtle make two black 
dots for eyes. Ordinary black enamel 
or India ink will do nicely. It can be 
applied with brush or toothpick. 

Manipulating the wire into the shell 
and dabbing on the glue is best done 
with an ordinary toothpick. That’s the 
only tool necessary, although if one 
has difficulty in picking up the tiny 
shells, a pair of ordinary tweezers can 
be used. 

The turtle is glued to a round piece 
of plastic which holds the pin. These 
are supplied for a few cents by any 
dealer in shell supplies. 


5 pen ROSE for a corner of a place 
card is even less complicated to 
make and can even be done—if a bit 
lopsidedly—by the big, unskillful hands 
of a man. 

A dab of glue is put down on the 
wax paper. The tiny pink shells, shaped 
like microscopic oyster shells, are set 
on edge. Three small ones for the cen- 
ter, two or three larger ones for the 
outer petals. Manipulation with a 
toothpick will put them into the exact 
spot for a realistic rose. 

After a few seconds the glue will be 
dry and the whole rose peeled off of 
the wax paper. Another dab of glue 
will fix it to the corner of a place 
card. A few leaves may be painted 
around it in water color, or green shells 
may be glued on the card to simulate 
leaves. 

Barbara has not pushed her business, 
even selling some of the samples in 
her boxes and letting herself run low, 
but orders still come in. However, she 
intends to get out new samples as soon 
as such new, and grown-up activities 
as her first formal dance, subside 4 
little. 

A cigar box to hold supplies, a card 
table to work on, a colorful assortment 
of shells to work with and you have 
an interesting hobby that is not only 
profitable, but will bring you new and 
interesting contacts with people, as 
well as an outlet for your artistic urge. 
What more can any hobby supply? 

You don’t have to be a deep. sea 
diver to get treasures from the sea 
Why not try making shell jewelry? 
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“back. Along the Hobby Book Shelf DESIGNS FOR EVERY NEED 
e tail (Continued from Page 10) 2,000 Desicns, Forms anp OrRNa- 
1 from ell executed ceramic scul MENTS, compiled by Michael Estrin 
areal | The chapter on “Ceramic Sculpture (128 pages; Knickerbocker Publish- 
courie | of the Past” will give the advanced 8 Company; New York; $1.98). 
an student or professional many new ideas, Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 
if he is seeking a wider vision in his yy js fundamental in the nature of 
he * work. And the chapter written on I man to seek beauty, and to express TH Re A ) 
ceramic sculpture for children incor- jr in the things he creates. Not con- 
black en — = — = good tent with giving to the objects he makes oe Sinan 
nama § ° eK ? vet ptor who the attribute of mere utility, he is ever fomazing — 
oie a izes in producing ceramics for attempting to enhance their usefulness Thread used 
children, and also for those who work with the qualities of ornamentation and Porachutes 
shell with and teach young ceramists. design. sew 
done Miss Randall, besides being a noted “2,000 Designs, Forms and Orna- NOW AVAILABLE 
's the § cetamist herself, has the added ability ments” is what might be termed an | this gomine fn gh cae gm 
one § of being a fine teacher and a good “idea book.” It’s purpose is not to give | Unbreakable. “What” every 
tiny ff weiter. Her text is well-complemented astute explanation of why design has | Camper,” want. Used i agielahdaal 
s can | With photographs of ceramics which taken this bent or that in its develop- | foe" nis. 200 "ae Ngee 
have been shown in the National ment by human minds and hands. This | %¢ atTow winding, Damboo  epsiring, and many 
piece f Ceramic Exhibitions and in various is, rather, an encyclopedic reference of | inet Wii, Stunne “strength and dependability. 
[hese museums of art, Supplemental, but of almost every conceivable kind of orna- | /Be 8 ae Gene Sa oe 4 
- any importance to many readers, will be mentation and decoration. The full- | sattona! low, war surplus close-out, price of only 
the lists of additional references on the page illustrations (109 in black and SEND NO MONEY, TEST AT OUR RISK 
subject and of firms from which white and 13 in full color) will be a | diacx or. two giant spools for only $2.89. On 
place ff ceramic materials may be purchased. source of inspiration for artists, crafts- two spools) ‘plus C.0.D.  pestege on eur guarantes 
d to and your money, back.” Gash with order, Wwe Day 
1 bit pouee- Only limited amount available. Order 
ands LEEWARD PRODUCTS 
Dept. 463-J, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 
| the 
ped men, designers, decorators, printers, 
ps painters, sculptors, wood carvers, hobby- 
the ists, ceramists, jewelers, textile workers, 
Ye scenic decorators, engravers, and all 
ack other craftsmen and artists whose work 
deals with design. 
I be Complete and easy to trace, most of 
F of the designs shown are full size, and 
plue lend themselves to exact reproduction, 
lace enlarging or reducing. There are, to 
ited mention a few kinds of the more than 
ells 2,000 designs and ornaments in the 
late book, wreaths, silhouettes, monograms, 
geometric forms, animals, religious 
1eSS, symbols, patriotic symbols, fraternal 
in signs and crests. There is an entire 
Ow, range of styles in ornamentation from 
she *prehistoric times to the present, in- 
on cluding a special section on modern 
ties design and one on Pennsylvania Dutch. 
| 
_ Hobby Huddl 
ent tae ps 
ve (Continued from Page 11) 
| gold sweepstakes trophies. 
pi At the moment I am very anxious 
yf to find a pattern of a baby’s boot— 
Be. not bootee—a high sided affair much 
, like a high rubber boot, and I can’t 
7 find it in pattern books. I would be 
si ane very happy to make a lovely bouquet 
Have you had a nice time playing with your tattoo set, dear!’ of summer field flowers in organdie 
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Selling A Line Of Aprons 


yy WASN’T the apron strings but 
an apron line that turned a hobby 
into a profitable business for Mrs. 
Doris Annunziata of Brewertown, 
New York. The “Nifty Apron Line” 
was developed from Mrs. Annunzi- 
ata’s clever idea of pinning her 
products to a clothesline across her 
front lawn. Motorists driving north 
on U. S. Highway No. 11 and seeing 
the splash of color of dozens of 
aprons waving on the line, usually 
slow down for an admiring glance, 
and many stop to purchase from this 
unusual display. 

Mrs. Annunziata took all day to 
design and make her first apron, 
but she was so pleased with the re- 
sult that she began to turn out more. 
It became her hobby to see how 
many different styles she could de- 
sign. Because her aprons were so 
colorful and well made, her friends 
began to ask her to make aprons for 
them. Finally the demand became so 
great she decided to enlist the aid of 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Mary An- 
nunziata, and start a business. 


The two women realize that they 
have an exceptionally good location 
for their business since their home 
is situated on a direct route to the 
Thousand Islands, and hundreds of 
motoring tourists pass through daily. 
In the summer, when the weather is 
bad, and in the winter, they can 
only display their aprons on a glassed 
in porch instead of the line. Most of 
the selling is done during the vaca- 
tion season, so the women spend the 
remainder of the year cutting and 
sewing for the “peak” months. 





depending upon the quantity of the 
material used and the amount of 
work required before the apron is 
completed. The entire process takes 
from one to two hours for the stan- 
dard woman’s utility apron and 
forty-five minutes for a child’s pina- 
fore. Because the aprons are made 
in several sizes, the amount of ma- 
terial varies, but the partners esti- 
mate that a standard woman’s apron 
requires about one and one-half 
yards. The women buy the material 
by the bolt from large department 
stores and mail order houses. At pres- 
ent they have about fifteen different 
apron styles, and people are con- 
tinually sending them more patterns. 

These aprons have been sent to 
every part of the United States and 
many to foreign countries. Because 
they make such colorful gifts, large 
mail orders are constantly waiting 
to be filled. Community groups in 
the nearby village sell them at ba- 
zaars and, as always, the neighbors 
are regular customers. 


Because the sisters had difficulty 
keeping the supply up to the de- 
mand, they have had to take on 
another helper. Mrs. Doris Annunzi- 
ata has received several letters from 
women who have heard of her apron 
line and who would like to start one 
of their own. She gives them all 
the pointers she can and hopes that 
their stands will be as successful as 
her own. 

The Annunziatas are receiving a 
substantial income, and are serving 
others through their hobby, because, 
as Doris Annunziata says, “People 
like to stop where the apron line 
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VEGETABLE HUNT 


CATTERED ABOUT the lettered 

squares below are a number of 
vegetables. See how many you can 
discover. Begin with any letter and 
continue with letters that adjoin 
above, below, right, left, or diagonally 
at the corners. Letters may be used 
as double ones, and as many times 
as necessary. For example, if you 
start with “P” in the third row down 
youll be able to locate that hardy 
staple, POTATOES. 


A good housewife or gardener 
should be able to discover at least 
twelve vegetables. 
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Stanley G. Grayovski 
Answers on Page 64 














of healthful and profitable outdoor 
work. 


3. I'd like to see a miscellaneous 
swapping department in PROFITABLE 


i ipees APRONS are reasonably waves.” HOBBIES. Many folks that can’t afford 
priced, ranging from $1 to $1.50, Cc. A. Wood to buy any costly or useful articles such 
as pets, musical instruments, books, 

courses or what have you, could at 

ciated silat least swap. I get a lot of enjoyment 

and give it in exchange for the patterns Sirs: out of reading your classified ads— 


I have been reading my current issue 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES and I am glad 
to send in my comments on same. 


1. I'd like to read about the hobbies 
of the common man next door—the 
woman down the street because this 
kind of person usually has a profitable 
hobby while the famous man only hob- 
bies for his pastime. 


to anyone who will send it to me. 
Now, if you could find space, say, a 
quarter page each month, which might 
accommodate a dozen or so reasonable 
requests—signing only the  sender’s 
initials—I feel almost certain that 
many readers would appreciate the 
privilege and make use of it. There 
can be a small charge made to the 


let’s see more ads! 

4. I do enjoy above everything else 
to read in PROFITABLE HOBBIES about 
how some person developed a certain 
hobby and how he or she made a “real 
go”—treal profit out of the hobby. 

Miss Elsie Suchan, 
Jackson, Minnesota 








person who inserts the request, because 
your staff will have to forward the 
answers. I would enjoy learning your 


reaction to this suggestion. 


Mrs. Florence I. Dunn, 
Hollywood, California 


2. I'd like to see a department in 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES on the hobby of 
gathering and selling plants, roots, herbs, 
seeds, including names of concerns buy- 
ing such things. Lots of people who love 
the outdoors would find many hours 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Several other readers 
have made suggestions similar to those 
contained im the two foregoing letters 
in regard to a “swap” column. May we 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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YOU CAN HAVE FUN...AND MAKE MONEY 

tered ! 

~ | MENDELSOHN 

"on WITH YOUR D 

and Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

djoin ‘ : Meant i 

nally A ngs — oe 2 a P nn e THERE'S 

obby . . . and it can be very profitable, too. 

used And you don’t need expensive, new equipment. PH A BIG MARKET FOR 

Himes Just attach a Mendelsohn Speedgun to your OTO-FL 

you present camera and you're all set to take the ASH PICTURES 

kind of spot news, feature, and human interest Newspapers, magazines, and : 

lown pictures that magazine and newspaper editors buy over 150,000 Ht icy 

rardy are always eager to buy. ranging from $3 to an average of $25 a on 
a —— of these pictures are photo-flash 

1 Your Mendelsohn Speedgun makes the wots. Here is a partial list of “best selling’ 

i Or difference between ordinary photo-flash pictures Pictures that you can take: 

ast and action-stopping ‘‘shots-to-remember”. You 


¥ Prominent persons 
V Sporting events 
V¥ Cheesecake 


¥ Humorous shots 
¥ Zoo animals 


can always depend on your Mendelsohn Speed- 
gun for split-second, precision performance 
every time! 


VFi ¥ Rodeos 
ilm stars 
Ask your photo-dealer to show you the v Accidents ¥ Antiques 
Mendelsohn Speedgun designed to fit your Y Gover ¥ Old, rare coins 
camera. You'll agree that it’s the finest in photo- of a é deabbsitnities 





IS 


‘*THERE 





flash equipment! 
For complete information about photo-flash equip- 


ment for your camera, write today to Dept.MS-30 
stating the type camera and/or shutter you own. 


MENDELSOHN SPEEDGUN COMPANY, Inc. 


457 Bloomfield Avenue a 


A MENDELSOHN 





Bloomfield, N. J. 


V Children and babies 
V Airplane crashes 

V Skaters and dancers 
¥ Parades 


In addition to the 
Can enter various 
at weddings, night clubs, 


¥ Unusual occupations 

V Fires and Firemen 

¥ Sailing ships 

V Storm pictures 
Publication market, you 


Photo contests or handle jobs 
baby Pictures, etc, 








SPEEDGUN TO FIT YOUR CAMERA!"’ 





Sportraits, Inc. 





‘Park Your Car, Sir” 


from the venture, they were agreeably 
surprised to discover that they had 


ski (Continued from Page 29) (Continued from Page 41) made almost $500 in the two-weeks’ 
64 his steadiest customers. The statuettes ,, depression will depend on what period. 
oe oF adorn a dozen major league baseball your expectations were beforehand. 
tdoor Gab onsiens: Retpuenenk wee att «0 For example, Laguna Beach, Cali- tes ADJOINING lot was run by 
Geis Tomer ee mowers seers fornia, holds an annual world-famous Norman F. Holmwood and Walter 
neous His first job was admittedly crude artists’ bazaar called “The Festival of F. Davis, who were very disappointed 
‘apie | 22d rough. Joe had taken a picture of Arts.” Last year across the street from in the fact that they were making 
fford Augie Bergamo, Columbus Red Bitd the festival fair grounds there were “only” $30 a day. The property they 
- such outfielder. There was a piece of ply- two parking lots of approximately the used belonged to Norman's father, and 
coil wood laying on the darkroom table same size, each of them run by two the two young men (both little over 
Id at | When West finished drying the print. amateurs under similar conditions. But, 20) expected to make “a killing,” pay 
ment J Lhe two gave him an idea. by the time the two-week festival was off some debts, have three motorcycles 
ads— ‘I’m ashamed of my early work,” finished, the attendants of one lot were overhauled and have enough left over 
says West. “Glue didn’t work, the back- happy while the others were as disap- to pay for a trip to Mexico. 
a ings cracked. Everything was wrong.” _ pointed as a man who has bought The fact that you shouldn’t expect 
bout He has remedied all this and phony oil stock. too much doesn’t mean that you 
stain || smoothed his technique in the process — The happy pair were Al J. Leonard shouldn't plan things ahead. 
“teal [| Of turning out some 5,000 Sportraits. and his son, who ordinarily operate a First, look at your property carefully. 
by. Around the major leagues, he is known maj plant to manufacture hollow con- Be sure there is one entrance and one 
as “that Columbus guy who makes crete building blocks. They reasoned exit at the very least, preferably more, 
those cutouts. , that it would be very difficult to op- if you intend to park more than ten 
; West has made a hobby that he was erate efficiently while the festival was cars. The amateur’s chief mistake is in 
odie mend laneeney pay pw aca going -on, so they quit work and de- having too few entrances. You have 
those ¥ thinks os a good PP anette soon cided that they “might as well” use to take the pessimistic—but realistic 
eters | be able to forget road building and fol- ‘heir property for parking cars during attitude that at least one low-grade 
y we low his own highway to success as presi- the festival. - moron will park in one of your drive- 
e 64) | dent of Sportraits, Inc., of Columbus, Since they hadn't expected much ways, lock his car tighter than a sige 7 
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shoe on a size 9 foot, and dash off be- 
fore you can stop him. 

At the Laguna Festival, for example, 
there was a service station near the 
fair grounds, and every night at least 
two drivers parked in the station drive- 
way, blocking the approach to the gas 
pumps, and had to be towed away. 

You can’t change people’s characters 
suddenly and make them less incon- 
siderate, so protect yourself by having 
- many entrances and exits as pos- 
sible. 


EF YOU expect to park more than ten 
cars, you have to have two attend- 
ants, one to direct drivers into the lot 
and the other to direct them to park- 
ing places; otherwise drivers will sprawl 
Over two spaces, park in an exit or 
block another car. 

It isn’t, of course, a good job for 
women, or even two boys. In the case 
of Al Leonard, his son (a schoolboy) 
was sometimes told by drivers, “You're 
just a kid. I’m not going to pay you.” 
When this happened, the boy would 
call his father, who told the drivers 
bluntly, “J’m no kid, darn you. Pay me.” 

Decide the price you're going to 
charge according to competitors’ prices 
and your distance from the fair or show, 
of course. Then get at least two signs, 
one to face up the street and another 
to face down the street. If conditions 
warrant it, get another one to face into 
the street. 

Have the signs painted by a good 
sign painter, if possible. This may seem 
like a minor point, but a crude, home- 
made, crayon sign makes drivers say 
to themselves, “Ah, this guy just found 
a lot that was empty and thought he’d 
make an easy buck in a hurry.” 

If the parking is to be done at night, 





REPAIR YOUR OWN CHINA, 
DOLLS, FIGURINES! 


Complete artist’s supplies for repairing, re- 

placing and decorating every variety of china 

and glass WITHOUT firing. Replace missing 

doll and figurine arms, legs, etc. yourself. 

Complete China Repair Kit, $5.00 postpaid 
anywhere in the U. 8. 

Complete Molding Kit, $3.00 postpaid. 
NO PREVIOUS ART OR TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS NECESSARY 
e FREE: Send for free list of art supplies. 
Individual help with repair problems for 

purchasers. 


7, Ludwig Klein & Son 


ADHESIVE SPECIALISTS 
621 S. Ninth St. Philadelphia 47, Pa. 














MINIATURES IN ART 


We present the first Set In the ‘‘Nations’’ series of 
miniatures. Magnificent color masterpieces of minia- 
ture art by the master illuminator Arthur Szyk. Re- 
produced to perfection in 6 colors on fine paper in 
a Limited Edition. in the “‘United States’’ print the 
artist depicted the 


satisfied remit $1.50, or return without obligation. 

Other Prints: Canada, Poland, Great Britain, Russia, 

France & Age of Flight, $2.10 ea. pp. Set of 7, 

one PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPHED only $10.00 

pp. Size: 10x1112. 

Hobby Craft Co. J. F. MeGuire, Prop. 
Box 174-B7, Mattapan 26, Mass. 























A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 


ACREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL 
AGE GROUPS 
Bend your ideas into shape. Make original and 
entertaining gifts and ornaments. 
EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cellophane 
wrapped bundles (10 stems in each, 
12” long), 10 brilliant assorted colors. 


Complete with Simple Instructions, $1.00 
At All Handicraft Suppliers 


AMERICAN PIPE CLEANER CO. 


Dept. 7, Norwood, Mass. 



















Beautifully fluted edges 
with a twist of your wrist 


with “HANDI-JIG” 


also a complete stock o 


Durable. Easy to operate. Weighs just a few ounces. 
Complete instructions with each jig. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
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Send for your FREE metalcraft instruction achat 
Depi. PH 











5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo 


PROFITABLE HOBBIgs 


don’t forget that both attendants need 
a flashlight. 

And that’s all there is to it. Remem. 
ber, there’s silver in parking places, 


Buyers Buy Blouses By Bonde 
( Continued from Page 47) 


The customer usually furnishes a de. 
scription of the type of blouse desired 
or the suit with which she wishes to 
wear it. Miss Bonde then sends along 
two or three sketches of appropriate 
blouses, from which the customer can 
choose. Oftentimes more than one js 
chosen, an order for three having just 
come in from Kentucky. 


RICES OF “Roberta Handmades’ 

range upward from $25, with few 
selling for less than $50 or $60. Sounds 
pretty high, doesn’t it? The fact, though, 
that they sell as fast as Miss Bonde 
can make them is adequate proof that 
people are glad to pay such prices for 
outstanding quality. 

The blouses, which, bear a distinctive 
“Roberta Handmades” label, are made 
from the finest materials obtainable, 
such as fine handkerchief linen, sheer 
batiste, dainty organdie, and lovely silk 
chiffon. Much of this material was pur- 
chased in Paris and other European 
cities, while the fine rosepoint and 
other lace used on many of the blouses 
is imported directly from Belgium. 

The artistry of design and expert- 
ness of workmanship are well in keep- 
ing with the rarity of the materials. 
When one examines the minute tuck- 
ing and dainty stitching he begins to 
realize the hours of work which have 
gone into the production of the blouse 
and the reasons for its high price. 


N THE late summer of 1947, Miss 
Bonde took an interesting trip to 
Europe which was largely financed by 
her sales of “Roberta Handmades.” This 
trip not only filled her head with ideas 
sufficient for many months to come, 
but it also enabled her to contact sup- 
pliers and buy fine, hard-to-get fabrics 
and laces, as well as establish sources 
for future purchases. 

It was as a delegate to the intet- 
national convention of the Associated 
Country Women of the World that 
Miss Bonde went to Europe. While 
she is not, and never has been, a farm 
girl, the trip provided endless thrills. 
The farm women, most of whom were 
older women, made her feel so thor- 
oughly at home in their midst, and 














the group enjoyed so many special 
privileges that the trip provided pleas- 
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ure and profit beyond Miss Bonde’s 
rosiest dreams. 

The Associated Country Women of 
the World are just what their name 


implies, a world wide organization of | 


farm women. It was only when some 
of the eighty-five delegate spots al- 
lotted to the United States were not 
filled that the rolls were thrown open 
and a few outsiders like Miss Bonde, 
who became a delegate for Louisiana, 
were accredited for the trip. 

The American delegates were count- 
ed on by our government as ambassa- 
dors of good will and they were briefed 
by the state department as to ways in 
which they could make friends for the 
United States. Throughout the trip 
their welfare was looked after by gov- 
emment officials, and in every country 
visited the group was entertained by 
the American ambassador. 

The trip to Europe was made on 
the Queen Mary. Many of the country 
women were taking examples of their 
handicraft to exhibit at the international 
meeting in Amsterdam, and Miss Bonde 
started with eight of her handmade 
blouses. They never reached Amster- 
dam, though! 

Passengers on the Queen Mary 
learned of the beautiful blouses and 
asked to see them. Almost before she 
knew it all eight of the blouses had 
been sold. Miss Bonde went on her way 
to Europe without samples of her art 
but with extra money in her purse, 
which she invested wisely in choice 
fabrics and hand made laces for making 
more blouses. 


ELEGATES TO the convention in 

Amsterdam, of which there were 
500, were all attired in their native 
dress. This kaleidoscope of color and 
variety of styles afforded Miss Bonde 
much opportunity for study and fur- 
nished a wealth of adaptable ideas. 

“The costumes of the Swedish and 
Norwegian women furnished more 
blouse ideas than those from any other 
nation,” she comments. 

She skipped many of the convention 
sessions and spent her time scouting 
the shops of Amsterdam and visiting 
its points of interest. On visits which 
the group made later to Brussels, Paris, 
London, and other cities, including our 
own New York, she spent much of her 
time in shops and at couturiers seek- 
ing unusual blouse materials and glean- 
ing first hand knowledge of style 
trends, 

One of the biggest thrills of her 
trip came to Miss Bonde while in Paris, 
when she managed to wangle entry to 


One of Schiaparalli’s famous and ex- 








REVOLVING UTILITY DISPENSER 








Six 4 oz. glass jars, fastened by their tops 
to red wooden base. Keeps hundreds of small 
items where you can find them guickly. Just 
unscrew the jar you want. 11” diameter. 
complete with screws for mounting on wall. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


L. LYLE BAKER CO. BISMARCK, MO. 

















i 
PROFITABLE SUMMER FUN! 


Make valuable articles and gifts of leather, 
plastics, metal, veneer and other materials. 

It’s easy to make beautiful copper jewel- 
ry, leathergoods and dozens of other unusual 
and beautiful articles for gifts or sale with our 
complete craft kits. No extras to buy. Simple, 


easy instruction. Anyone can do it. Exciting 
fun for all the family. All kits fully described 
in highly illustrated, 32-page catalog-hand- 
book, packed with fascinating 
information for hobbyists. Send 
dime for your copy now to 
BEAVER CRAFTS, DEPT. O-8 
11558 S. WENTWORTH AVE. 
CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 
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clusive style shows. Aside from the 
Opportunity to observe the gorgeous 
style offerings of this famous house, 
the afternoon was highlighted by the 
fact that the Duchess of Windsor was 
escorted in and seated but a few feet 
away. 

Through the contacts she made: on 
her trip Miss Bonde is now able to 
secure many choice materials for her 
blouses which she would otherwise find 
difficult to obtain. For instance, rare 
hand made laces come to her regularly 
from persons with whom she became 
acquainted while in Brussels. The ar- 
rangement is one of mutual conveni- 
ence, for Miss Bonde is happy to have 
regular sources of supply for the ma- 
terials she desires, while her suppliers 
are overjoyed to be able to sell their 
wares for the highly desirable Ameri- 
can dollars. 

* Because of her careful planning and 
wide study, “Roberta Handmades” have, 
in the span of one short year, acquired 
a widespread reputation for originality 
and quality which holds great promise 
for their energetic and attractive young 
designer. 


Even now, Miss Bonde is looking 
forward to other travels, including a 
trip to the Scandinavian countries. It’s 
sort of an endless chain which she has 
set in motion, you see; her hobby brings 
in the funds for travel, while travel 
furnishes materials and ideas for the 
hobby. What more ideal set-up could 
one have for a profitable hobby? 





NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE! 


PAINT YOUR 


CAR. WITH 


WIPE IT ON! 
NO BRUSHING! 
NO SPRAYING! 


No Lop Marks 





No Masking 


Streaks 


" QE JOB 


One Quart Covers Average Car 
With Two Gleaming Coats. A 
Glowing Professional Finish! 
Not a streaky wax or polish. KAR- 

WIPE is the new miracie high lustre papet 
auto enamel that is so easy to use. 
Anyene can do a professional look- SREY 
tag job quickly. 


KAR-WIPE CO. 


Almost anyone can get high- 
gloss job that looks like a 
Professional expensive 
sprayed 
cost. KAR- WIPE does 
sae the trick! Easy to apply! e 
No brush! No masking! 
Simply WIPE IT O 
with the appeceee that 
‘we give you 
y that's GUARANTEED against chi 
cracking, peeling, fading when simple direc 
tions are followed. Dries dust free within 
one hour. Comes in newest: car colors. 


SEND NO MONEY! Order one of more quarts today. 
Just mail postcard. Pay postman plus C_-O D upoe 
delivery Send remittance with order. save postage. 


SEND NO MONEY? ORDER Kar-Wipe TODAY? 


NEW 


AUTO ENAMEL 
SENSATION 
Guaranteed 2 FULL YEARS 
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$495 
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EE. Get a factory-like finish 
ing. 


Price Per Qt Color Price Per Qt. 
ae es $US BREWSTER GREEN... . $1.95 
viete « SUS WASHINGTON BLUE... . $1.95 

. . $1.95 MAROON .....:... $1.95 


Dept. PH7 828 S. 18th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Picking Dolls 
From Pear Trees 


( Continued from Page 27) 


so I was determined that every doll I 
made must have a distinct personality. 
And although I’ve now made well over 
200, not any two have ever looked 
exactly alike. 


|” ames IN my training had pre- 
pared me for doll making, and 
the only qualifications I had were a 
vivid imagination and the desire to 
do a good job. At that time I knew 
nothing of the many excellent books 
on the subject, so I started experi- 
menting with whatever came to hand, 
and finally out of paper, salt and 
flour emerged an almost unbreakable 
papier mache which could be modeled 
into very good features. 


Since I’ve always loved old people, 
my first heads were those of an elderly 
couple. Heads, hands and feet were 
made of the mache; my only tool was 
a gtapefruit knife. The faces were 
covered with a “skin” of silk stocking, 
eyes and mouth painted in and their 
hair made of crepe wool. The results 
I obtained surprised me; there was a 
twinkle of mischief in the old man’s 
eye and a whimsical smile on the old 
lady’s face. The first pair was dressed 
as mid-western pioneers. After that I 
made several old couples garbed in 
foreign folk costumes: Breton and 
Dutch peasants with wooden shoes, 
Italian, Irish, Danish, Welsh, etc. Peas- 
ant costumes are so colorful that this 
type of doll is excellent for display pur- 
poses. 

As my aim has always been to make 
the dolls as authentic as though created 
by native craftsmen, I gather all the 
material available pertaining to cos- 
tumes of the locality I wish to portray. 
The research required has been very 
enlightening, as I have learned so 
much about the customs of the dif- 
ferent countries as well as their cos- 
tumes. 


| Shoo THOUGH my hobby had been 
started mérely as an outlet for sur- 
plus energy and my own amusement, 
friends urged me to commercialize on 
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Splendid Hobby or Vocation 
<< in spare time. Practical 
basic training. Long-established school. 
Send for free booklet, Pee or aee meg in 





Modern Ph phy” and particulars. Sent 
postage prepaid. No obligation. 
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ERICAN SCHOOL TOGRAPHY 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 206B Chicago 5, Iinole 


$ $ $ 
casi ARS. HOMES 


W Nicer 


America’s 
Favorite Contest Bulletin—complete HOW TO WIN 
WRITE-UPS, entries that won, judging slant. Our stu- 
dents are America’s biggest winners. YOU, TOO, CAN 
LEARN TO WIN! Send name and address on postcard 
for GIFT copy. Write now! Find out how! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
1639 Mohican St. Dept. H Phila. 38, Pa. 








NEW LIQUID PLASTIC 


Earns money for you at home. 

Make plastic containers for the drug end cosmetic 
trade. Terrific demand. You Makc Them. WE SELL 
THE You can earn a minimum of $50.00 per 
week at home. No machinery or experience required. 

We supply raw materials and- instructions; or you 





can come to our laboratory and receive personal in- 
struction and contract. 
Write for full details 
TRAVACO LABORATORIES 
P. O. Box 1883, Boston 5, Mass. 















Make lapel ornaments, statu- 
ettes, etc. Over 100 clever de- 
signs in stock. For Painting, 
Carving, Burning, etc. A new 
project for Camps, Scouts, Rec- 
reation Programs and Home 
Hobbies. 

A Send for our Complete Kit of 
M25 assorted Animals with Pin 


¥ ple and Instructions. 

“ee ag 98 Prepaid (Sorry, no 
Cc.0:D 

flllied - Iudustries 


2871-P Lincoln Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 








MAKE JEWELRY xe“sus 


Work right on your kitchen table! No tools or experience 
needed. Learn-earn within a week. Complete home in- 
struction course, beautifully photographed, shows how 
to make 138 designs of pins, earrings, sprays, hair-dos, 
bracelets, candy dishes, jewel boxes, wall plaques, per- 
fume bottles, novelties, etc. Shows over 100 kinds of 
Sea Shells and Plastics often used. Explains fully home 
methods of dyeing, pearlizing, golding, tinseling, frost- 
ing and luminous processes. Lists 200 kinds of raw 
materials with wholesale prices. Complete course only 
$1. Beginner’s Kit, $3 (Foreign $4), Prepaid. 


HOUSE of GIFTS, Box 4550-RP, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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POST CARD COLLECTORS CLUB 
OF AMERICA 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


my ideas. I copied a Gay 90’s couple 
from a photograph in the family al- 
bum, which I named “Casey and the 
Strawberry Blonde.” With not one whit 
of confidence in my ability as an artist, 
but with a great deal of trepidation, | 
mailed the pair to one of the leading 
companies which deals exclusively in 
imported and native hand made dolls, 
My sole reason was to gain some con- 
structive criticism when they returned 
the dolls, as I was sure they would (in- 
forming me—very politely, no doubt, 
wherein they fell short), so I could 
strive to improve my work. Imagine 
my surprise when I received a check 
from them for the samples and an order 
for one dozen pairs as soon as they 
could be furnished. Since that time, 
orders have been regularly received and 
it is very difficult to find time to keep 
up with the quantities wanted. 


I know of no other hobby for profit 
which, for almost no outlay in actual 
cash nor outstanding talent, pays such 
good dividends in sheer pleasure as 
well as the monetary consideration. Any 
woman who harbors a spark of in- 
genuity and a small measure of artistic 
ability can readily find a market for 
every doll she is able to make. 


IDDEN AWAY in each established 

household may be discovered a 
veritable treasure trove of discarded 
articles suitable for creating dolls, As 
soon as friends and neighbors learn of 
the project they will rally to the cause, 
bearing gifts gleaned from their own 
scrap bags and dresser drawers. The 
tiniest remnant of cloth is usable, as 
well as old gloves, small flowers, 
feathers, etc. Even Mother Nature 
generously contributes materials as in 


the case of my pear “people.” 


In my own collection there are dolls 
made by others out of everything 
imaginable from shell fish to edible 
nuts, including a pair of dressed fleas. 


During the war, I felt duty bound 
to abandon household activities for the 
more important task of helping on the 
production line; now after working 
hard for eight hours a day, my hobby 
affords me welcome relaxation. At the 
close of an unusually trying day in the 
office, I’m soon rested by modeling a 
pair of hands or creating an elaborate 


pease] COiffure. I attempt to keep the doll 


company supplied with a few dolls now 
and then. My greatest recompense, how- 
ever, cannot be measured by dollars 
and cents, but by the many friends 
I've gained through the pursuit of our 


|! mutual hobby. 
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The History of a Coin Collector 


(Continued from Page 21) 


change merchandise at 
blnak space is filled with the name 
of a store and a number. All the Lesher 
coins are known to have been num- 
bered. 

I suppose the reason that I enjoy 
collecting pioneer coins particularly is 
because there is little known about 
them. On all coins of United States 
mintage, almost everything is known 
—the number minted, the location of 
the rarest and the relative values on 
the current market. 


HAVE always enjoyed studying the 
I history of unusual coins, particu- 
larly the private mintage of the United 
States. I admit that I have lost some 
of the zest through the years for col- 
lecting mere dates and mint marks. In 
pioneer and colonial coins, there is less 
established data to tarnish the romance 
of collecting. The known number of 
coins minted in any such series is only 
approximate, as mo accurate records 
were maintained. 


In this connection, I would say that 
the field most overlooked by collectors 
today is in the early coinages of New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York and Vermont. These coins, mint- 
ed before the Revolutionary War or 
immediately following, should be of 
historical interest to any collector. This 
should provide an excellent opportunity 
for interested hobbyists. 

I am a collector and also a dealer. 
I sell coins from my collection to both 
collectors and dealers. This is the way 
I like to operate, on my own in my 
spare time. I would certainly not open 
a fare coin shop. It ties one down too 
much. In my hobby, I have no regular 
hours and no responsibility. 


Here is something which you must 
always bear in mind concerning coin 
collectors—the manner in which they 
become dealers. Most of them begin 
by securing accumulations or collections 
of coins which contain many duplicates. 
Then that collector will sell his dupli- 
cates. He will usually attempt to sell 
these at a sufficient profit to pay for 
other coins which he wishes to buy, 
and thus finance his own hobby. In 
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other words, every coin collector, with 
few exceptions, will sell coins at a 
profit. 


| iy 1943, as a sideline, I began to deal 
actively with coin collectors and 
dealers throughout the country. This 
was a natural result of the fact that I 
began to get so many duplicates that 
I was obliged to find a wider market 
than that supplied by other collectors 
here. This activity has allowed me to 
accumulate my own collections with 
practically no investment. 


The veteran collector now recognizes, 
and the beginning hobbyist will soon 
learn, that most coins of value are to 
be found in collections and in dealers’ 
hands. The chances of a private indi- 
vidual having a rare or scarce coin is 
very remote. There is some barter 
among our coin club members, of 
course, but otherwise private collectors 
are rarely a good source for the coin 
hobbyist or dealer, except when they 
become ready to dispose of their entire 
collection. 

Most coin sales are made by adver- 
tising in hobby magazines, through 
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You can be sure of complete weaving 
success when you specify Lily Yarns. 
These lustrous, strong yarns are so easy 
so thoroughly satisfying to 
use. And, Lily's bright, vivid colors are 


Send today for your free copy of the 
Lily Hand Weaver's Catalogue. It will 
help you select the proper yarns and 
equipment so essential to successful 
weaving. And, for some helpful hints, 
ask too for your free copy of Practical 


Lily Mills is hand weaving headquar- 
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mail auction sales and fixed price sales. 
Virtually all purchases are made as a 
result of direct advertising. 

Another important point for the be- 
ginner to note is that the bulk of coin 
sales are not made in the dealings in 
the very rare varieties of coins. Such 
coins must be left to collectors who are 
able to buy anything they want. The 
dealer makes his money by handling 
coins which the average collectors want 
and can afford to purchase. 


AN YOU become a numismatist in 

your spare time? Here is your 
answer in statistics. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the coin collectors of the United 
States are pursuing their hobby on a 
part-time basis. I am also convinced 
that this hobby field is not overcrowded 
and that it could be more profitable if 
one wished to devote his entire time 
to it. 

Moreover, 95 per cent of the coin 
dealer’s business is conducted by mail. 
Therefore, it is an easy business to 
handle as a sideline, with only your 
home as your headquarters. 

At present, the most prominent 
aspect of the coin hobby is inflated 
prices. An increase of 200 per cent in 
coins has been seen since the opening 
of World War II. Some scarce coins 
which sold for $6 before the war are 
now valued at $100 to $200. 


But it is my personal feeling that 
this inflation is now over. I believe that 
the coin business, like any other busi- 
ness, will stabilize itself. Prices will 
come down; how far is anybody’s guess. 


NOTHER significant trend is the 

presence of a great many more 
hobbyists who appeared during the war 
years. Whether these new collectors 
were interested in coins before the 
war, and fattened wallets allowed them 
to practice their hobby, or whether they 
suddenly gained the interest in collect- 
ing deliberately to help them relax from 
“war nerves,” I cannot say. At any rate, 
there are more hobbyists in the field 
now than ever before. 


For the benefit of those of you who 
are collectors or are planning to take 
up this hobby, I will say that the code 
of ethics in this field is very strong, 
and very widely followed. I’ve left some 
of my valuable accumulations with col- 
lectors and I’ve never missed a coin. In 
all of my mail dealings, I have never 
taken a credit loss. While it is difficult 
to explain why a fifty-cent piece is 
ever worth more than half a dollar, 
coin collecting is still an honest avo- 
Cation. 
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BIG PROFITS IN 
Do" PRINTING! 
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A Amazing opportunity for am- 

= bitious men in revolutionary new 
si SILK SCREEN Printing Busi- 
= ness. Have your own profitable 
business producing signs, show- 
cards, posters, novelties, etc. IN 
COLOR. Big demand. No art 
ability needed. Write for free folder. 


WwW. E. WOLFF CO. 817-P High St., Anderson, Ind. 








MAKE POTHOLDERS 


Set includes 1 pound of looper clips, T 
weaving board (to be assembled) and 
instructions. $1.25 Post Paid. 
Send 10c For Complete Catalog 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
770-774 Carnegie Cleveland 15, Ohio 














MAKE COLORFUL SEA SHELL JEWELRY AND 
Big Beginner’s Kit, com- 

NOVELTIES, EASILY! plete material, illustrated 
instructions, makes several 
brooches, earrings, place and 
tally cards, barrette, etc., shell 
¥ identification, real shell flow- 
i @ers to copy. Only $3.50 post- 

paid. Other Kits to $1. Special 

instruction book 350. FREE list Wholesale Supplies 
SHELART 6th St., South St. Petersburg 5, Fla. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


An Artist Discovers Himself 
(Continued from Page 23) 


to buy his painting? Incredible! It took 
him some time to recuperate. When 
he came to, the painting was gone and 
a check pinned on the wall in its place, 

Frank glowed. He had acquired pro. 
fessional status! Settling down to 
serious work now, each Sunday became 
a sacred, precious day, anxiously guard- 
ed against intruders. His creative pow. 
ers once unlocked, poured forth a 
steady stream of images. Each paint. 
ing was a new adventure, a revelation 
to himself. 

“Why clouds aren’t white at all!” 
he would cry. “There is grey in them 
and black and purple! . . . Have I been 
sleeping all this time? . . . Look at 
those shadows! I always thought that 
they were black, but that isn’t true at 
all. The original tone just darkens. . . . 
Why, nothing has a solid color. A 
green leaf is not green at all. A pink 
skin is not pink. It’s made up of a 
thousand shades! ... Where was I all 
my life?” 


RANK FORGETS to eat and sleep 

when he is painting. Absorbed 
deeply in his work, he does not hear 
the doorbell or the telephone. And yet, 
he says that painting is an intensive 
form of relaxation because the mind 
blanks out entirely except for the prob- 
lem of the picture. 

With his new sensitivity to color 
and form, his appreciation and under- 
standing for the other arts has grown 
immensely. He sees the close relation- 
ship of all the arts, how they all are 
governed by the same laws: the choice 
of theme, selection, contrast, proper 
emphasis. He even hears music in 
terms of color. “This is a red chord,” 
he will say. “This one sounds black 
or bishop purple.” : 

A tree, a flower, a piece of wood, 
a stone, a pear, a human face, each 
has become a new discovery to him. 
As grandmother talks about her past, 
Frank seems polite and perfectly at- 
tentive. But, watching him, I know 
he isn’t listening at all. That painter's 
look is on his face. He studies grand- 
ma’s sunken lips, the movements of 
her hands, her shrivelled cheeks. “Yes, 
sure,” he nods inanely, when he should 
have said no, and grandma eyes him 
wonderingly. 


Boredom is not for Frank anymore. 
He hardly ever wants to see a movie 
or a play. And for the first time in 
his life, he loves to be alone. None of 





the usual entertainments affords as 
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much excitement as does the process of 
creating. 

His new curiosity about life and 
things has taken frightening propor- 
tions. He drags home skulls and skele- 
tons. He clutters the house with library 
books om anatomy, chemistry, theo- 
retical optics, the science of color, and 
laws of perspective. He watches the 
motions of our cat not for grace, as 
he used to, but for shift of weight and 
lay of muscles. “See the foreshorten- 
ing!” he exclaims in the middle of a 
conversation. 

At that moment | throw a pillow 
at him and wish I had never bought 
the fatal paint set. 


Straight Road to 
Printing Profits 
(Continued from Page 15) 


one color to be printed from one stencil, 
and with one printing operation only, 
this is not very practical. Therefore, a 
separate stencil and a separate printing 
are required for each color. Also, in 
work of more than one color, a closer 
tegister is required than is necessary 
with single color work, because each 
additional color should print on the 
catd at exactly the right place. Careful 
placing of the gauges attached to the 
baseboard will assure that each print 
registers accurately. 


In doing work of more than one color, 
for instance, suppose that you want the 
lettering of your design to be in one 
color, the illustration in another color, 
and the border around your message 
in still another color. In this case you 
must cut one stencil for your lettering 
and print that on the desired number 
of cards. Then remove the stencil, clean 
your printing screen. Another stencil 
is then cut for your illustration, and is 
ptinted on your cards. And so on, 
through each color printed. 


Ta ARE many firms doing busi- 
ness by mail on a national scale 
which supply beginners with complete 
outfits for doing silk screen work. Most 
of these outfits are complete in every 
respect, even to the printing frames, 
and are worth the money asked for 
them. They are to be recommended for 
those who wish to take up this work on 
a commercially profitable basis. The 
outfits range in price from simple ones, 
selling for about $6, on up to the ad- 
vanced methods outfits selling for sev- 
eral times that price. 

Silk screen processing is an interest- 
ing art, and it has a bright commercial 
future, because it has a definite place 
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$500 to $5000 YEARLY 


Raise Angoras, world’s most profitable 
hobby. Small amount of space in back 
yard—no experience needed. Free in- 
sere 


WILSON’S 


Stanton, Calif. 














MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on your kitchen table, you can quickly 
learn to make exquisite Sea Shell and Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifully photo- 
graphed home instruction course will show you 
how to make over 100 designs of Earrings, Pins, 
Sprays, Brooches, ‘Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash Trays, Candy 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, Candle Sticks, Dolls, Ani- 
mals, ‘Miniatures, etc. 

Explains fully all the special processes of Dye- 
ing, Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shells, 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or 
experience needed. Complete course only $1, post- 
paid. Beginner’s Kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). Sorry, 
no C.O.D. orders. Our 12-page price list is free. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 


Box 4550-B30 Coral Gables, Fla. 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S.” 
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among the graphic arts, just as has 
letterpress printing, lithography, offset 
printing and other forms of graphic re- 
production. Of more importance to this 
hobbyist, though, is that the medium 
has been found to be pliable, submitting 
to distinctive ideas and tastes, and af- 
fording an engrossing means of experi- 
menting with colors, illustrations and 
layout—on a profitable basis. 


Bringing Blueprints to Life 
(Continued from Page 44) 


be paneled wood, are also Stratford 
paper, cleverly inked and _ shaded. 
“Carved” decorations at the base of the 
tower louvers, and on finials, are inked 
Stratford paper, pasted on thin ma- 
hogany pieces. 


| eae THE most striking feature 
of the actual church building will 
be the terminal of the tower, expected 


to be of glass enclosed with bonded 


steel. Richardson chose Styron to rep- 
resent this. It is adaptable to being 
turned on a lathe to the dimensions re- 
quired, and it is also translucent, al- 
lowing the tower light to shine through. 

Balconies and grills, the “wrought 
iron” work on the building, Richard- 
son made by inking in the pattern on 
Ethocel and breaking it out. He found 
duPont glue satisfactory for gluing: the 
Ethocel to the plywood walls. 

Brickwork, he indicated with an 
aluminum pencil on walls painted with 
two coats of flat brick red. 

The search for small finishing de- 
tails sometimes strained even Richard- 
son’s inventiveness. In vain he can- 
vassed jewelers for unpierced pearls to 
adorn the top of his wing louvers. 
Finally a girl in his office who heard 
of his quest said, “Oh, you want a 
corsage pin.” 

So that’s what he used, stringing a 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Learn LEATHER CRAFT... 
mand for leather belts, purses, billfolds, etc. No experience 
necessary. 
CRAFT. Send today for Special BEGINNER'S KIT, which 
includes: Leather Craft Book; Billfold Project Kit; 4 prong 
Thonging chisel; 2 lacing needles; No. 471 Modeling Tool 
and 2 stamp tools, all for only $4.80, Postpaid, or send 10¢ 
for 20 page catalog of Leather Craft Supplies. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ee ae 


tte Hobdy, Club House 


Since one of the main purposes of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is to help hobbyists the world 
over become better acquainted, this column has 
been established by reader demand to further 
that aim. 

If you would like to correspond with other 


hobbyists enjoying the same spare-time activ- 
ity as your own, or would like information on 
any particular hobby from a more experienced 
hobbyist, you will want your name listed here. 

Just send us your name and address, and 
the heading under which you would like your 


name listed, along with 50 cents for each inser- 
tion. All listings will be subject to publisher's 
approval. 

For your convenience, you may send $5.00 
ca” consecutive insertions, thus saving 








CANARIES 


Lillian M. Otersen, 16 Grove Place, West 
Haven 16, Conn. 





GLASS 


PHOTO COLORING 





ETCHING—Mrs. Anne C. Ziesemer, 1329 


Van Buren, Missoula, Mont. 





CHENILLE FLOWERS 
Miss Lola J. Horn, R. D. 4, Washington, 


Pa. 








COLLECTIONS 


HOBBY STORIES—Vera Andrews, Route 
2, Gentry, Ark 





OLD PATTERN — Nalia Homeyer, 1502 
So. Nevada, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Mrs. Anne C. Ziesemer, 1329 Van Buren, 
Missoula, Mont. 








POST CARDS 





HAND TIED FLIES 
Mrs. Henry Olsen, R. F. D., Boyds, Wash. 











HISTORIES OF COUNTRIES 





SMALL TOWN NEWSPAPERS & TELE- 
PHONE DIRECTORIES — Mrs. M.. H. 
Baumgartner, 425 Walnut Court, Jackson- 
ville 6, Fla. 


Miss Claire C. Trudeau, 2204 Gen ‘Taylor 
St., New Orleans 15, La. 


HOOKED RUGS 











CROCHETING 


PILLOW CASES—Mss. E. L. Witka, 151 
K. St., Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Mrs. C. H. Maxwell, Box 86, Epworth, 


Iowa. 


— SPREADS-—Susan Rhodes, Spokane, 
oO. 











Mrs. Gaynelle S. Lewis, 43 Pleasant Street, 
Damariscotta, Maine. 





a Collins, P. O. Box 1806, Fort Myers, 
a. 





QUILTS 


EARLY AMERICAN — Eva P. pohoem 
905 3rd, Box 199, Seattle 4, Was 


ROAD MAPS 


Miss Claire Trudeau, 2204 Gen Taylor St, 
New Orleans 15, La. 




















JEWELRY 


SHELL—Miss Corinne Brickner, 81 Melissa 
St., Tiffin 6, Ohio. 


SEQUIN ORCHIDS AND PINS — Mrs. 
James C. Noble, R. D. 4, Washington, Pa. 














DOLLS 
Mrs. F. S. Mueller, 1213 So. 4th Ave., 


Bozeman, Mont. 


Mrs. Freeman Clark, 2302 Stanford, Hous- 
ton 6, Texas. 











FIGURINES 


MARIONETTES 


Caroline Prinslow, Route 1, Box 152-A, 
Port Washington, Wis. 


MIMEOGRAPHING 


Willard J. Mackie, 81 Marion Gardens, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

















AMERICAN yng ART — Donna 
a 326 20 St. N ., Cedar Rapids, 
owa 


PORCELAIN CASTING & DECORAT- 
ING—Grace Haffner, 9134 N. Edison St., 
Portland 3, Ore. 


GIFT WRAPPING 








MOTOR TOURS 
‘ 4 Eves, 8146 Langley Ave., Chicago 


? 











PAINTING 


CHINA—Mrs. Lillie Burdette, 1710 Ella- 
mont St., Baltimore 16, Maryland. 








SEWING 


APRONS—Mrs. C. H. Maxwell, Box 86, 
Epworth, Iowa. 


MAKING NECKTIES—Mrs. Ira J. Det- 
wiler, New Enterprise, Pa. 











STUFFED ANIMALS 
Avis Rossi, Boston Road, Southborough, 


Mass. 


Mrs. Marion Pye, 1624 S. E. Main St. 
Portland 14, Ore. 











WAR SCRAP BOOK 


Miss Claire Trudeau, 2204 Gen Taylor St., 
New Orleans 15, La. 








WEAVING 


Seymour L., Amick; W-2319 Third Ave., 
Spokane 9, Wash. 














Harriotte E. Stone, 403 South Alhambra 
Ave., Monterey Park, Calif. 


GREETING CARDS~—Besse M. Johnson, 
383 South Main, Urbana, Ohio. 


RUG-—Mrs. Grace Ober, 26-49 92nd St., 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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Bringing Blueprints to Life 


( Continued from Page 59) 


red Styron disk below the pearl for 
added finish. 

Richardson made his interior parti- 
tions of 1/16 and 3/32-inch birch 
plywood. Columns, he made of dowels, 
capped with mahogany pieces cut and 
fitted. He used a small drill with a 
circular opening to burn in the column 
caps, and finished them by carving by 
hand. Pews and choir chairs are ma- 
hogany. For auditorium light fixtures 
he glued %-inch and 3/16-inch Styron 
disks together, red and white, and sus- 
pended them on nichrome wire, glued 
into holes drilled in the ceiling. 

To finish the inside, Richardson 
varnished all floors, pews and wood- 
work, painted the interior partitions 
flat white, and the side walls, ceiling 
and trim shades of cream and light 
tan. 


_— CAME the day he covered the 
whole model structure to protect 
it from plaster. He stretched 34-inch 
chicken wire over the base and nailed 
it down solidly, with double tacks every 
other mesh. Then he applied a scratch 
coat of plaster over the whole area. For 
sidewalks and streets he cut out a tem- 
plate of sheet metal, showing the pitch 
and grade of the road from center to 
gutter, curb and sidewalk. 

Sidewalks and steps were worked in 
by hand with a spatula, and sanded 
down smooth with sandpaper. He filled 
in a little at a time all over the block, 
until he got the grades uniform and 
the lawn surface graded properly. 


Many model builders use turkish 
towels, stretched flat and painted, to rep- 
resent grass. But Richardson improved 
on this to produce a really lush seed- 
ing. He painted the plaster surfaces to 
be seeded with a sizing coat, followed 
by two coats of flat deep green. Then 
he and Mrs. Richardson spent an entire 
Saturday evening growing turf. 

They used saran filament clippings 
colored deep green, black and blue. 
(Just a hint of Kentucky blue grass! ) 
The filaments were of thread thick- 
ness, none more than 1/16 inch long. 
The turf was applied by coating a small 
area at a time with solvent, and 
sprinkling the filaments on the sur- 
face. Loose ones were salvaged with a 
vacuum cleaner, and the process re- 


peated—and_ repeated! 


A» EVERGREEN plantings and hedge, 
Richardson made from pieces of 
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vtsr LUMINOUS PIGMENTS 
For Dusting, Painting and Mixing to Suit Your 

Requirements 

We can furnish you with unadulterated, non-poisonous 
chemicals that really glow in the dark. Be recognized 
for your craftsmanship and make unlimited profits by 
useful applications——-safety aids, toys, games, novelties, 
etc. Large profits to Agents and Dealers. Listing of 
various pigments and wide range of colors free with 
your special trial order for only $1.00 prepaid. 


GLOWELL ENGINEERING CO. 
475 Fifth Avenue Dept. H New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOLKS... 
THIS IS JOE 


He made a big hit last 
year. He is 10 inches 
high, an all wood Mand- 
made toy, he dances at 
your command — Taps, 
Bucks and Clogs, he 
will keep time to Radio 
or Record Player by the 
simple manipulation of 
your hand or fingers— 
Nice gift for birthday 
or Christmas. Joe, com- 
pletely finished is 
$2.00... Construction 
Kit, parts ready for 
paint and assembly 
$1.50. Full size Blue 
Prints 50¢. Order from 


CAROLINA VETERAN 
BOX NO. 27 COLUMBIA, SO. CAR. 





Styrofoam conforming to the scale of 
the building, glued together into groups 
and carved into the shapes desired. He 
dipped them in deep green, show card 
paint. When they were dry, he cov- 
ered them with a light glue solution 
and sprinkled on ground Styrofoam in 
the colors wanted. This Styrofoam had 
first been screened for uniformity. 
This worked fine for evergreens, but 
how about the hardwoods? “The usual 
sponge rubber or cotton batting trees 
look as lifelike as a haystack,” Richard- 
son says. He thought and thought about 
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this problem, and finally solved it on 
an afternoon walk with his dog. The 
answer—goldenrod! He dried the gold- 
enrod, shook off the fuzz, painted it, 
dipped it in glue, and sprinkled on 
ground Styrofoam of his required color. 
Hocus pocus: beautiful birch and maple 
trees appeared! 

When the model was completed, 
Richardson found it advisable to design 
a transparent cover so that it could 
be stored indefinitely without becoming 
soiled. For this, he constructed a frame 
of 34-inch plywood ribs about 114 
inches through, cut on a true semi- 
circle. He placed one at each end of 
his base, and two equally spaced be- 
tween. After staining and finishing this 
frame, he laid Ethocel sheeting over it, 
held in place with brass escutcheon 
nails. 


js yeeros MODELS is only one of 
Richardson’s interests, though it 
is likely to be a continuing one. Fame 
of the miniature church is spreading 
and he is being considered for other 
model building. (Secretly, he hopes 
any further models will have to be built 
in the winter, because he is an ardent 
fishing and hunting enthusiast, and 
enjoys this pure recreation even more 
than that accompanied by checks.) 


Ask him about his hobby and Rich- 
ardson replies: 


“Hobby? What’s a hobby? I have 
half a dozen hobbies—anything that’s 
worth doing.” 

While he has devoted little conscious 
effort to making his hobbies pay, they 
somehow tend to gravitate _ slightly 
toward the checking account. Small fees 
have come from plans for buildings. He 
has designed several houses for friends, 
his own home, a gasoline filling sta- 
tion, 2 funeral home and several com- 
mercial buildings. 

When the depression closed his busi- 
ness he made several state picture maps, 
just to keep busy. This hobby paid off 
when he sold his picture map of Michi- 
gan to an oil company. It was widely 
distributed through gésoline filling sta- 
tions, 

He has constructed some handsome 
fireplaces, and now that he has com- 
pleted this remarkable miniature church, 
Richardson will have time to work on 
the patio he is making for his home. 

Most of Richardson’s varied hobbies 
have given him some insight or as- 
sistance in building the miniature 
church. With the help of his experience, 
perhaps you, too, can bring your blue- 
prints to life. 
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Model Railroad Kit 


Solid Model Railroad Kits 


NEW line of locomotive and train 
models, HO-gauge, has been an- 
nounced by Strombeck-Becker Mfg. Co., 
Moline, Illinois, maker of famous 
StromBecKer solid model assembly kits. 
The line includes the Mikado 2-8-2 loco- 
motive and tender used by many rail- 
roads to draw heavy freight trains; two 
box cars, two refrigerator cars, a tank 
car and a caboose. 

Realistically scaled at 344 mm. to 1 
foot to fit standard HO-gauge model 
layouts, these trains can be operated like 
regular HO équipment with the ad- 
dition of scale couplers and metal 
trucks. To add to their realism, a set 
of panels of typical railroad markings 
used on the cars ,is included with each 
kit. Advertised retail prices: locomotive 
and tender (11 inches long), $1; ca- 
boose, 40 cents; tank car, 40 cents; box 
cars and refrigerator cars, 35 cents each. 


All StromBecKer models are simple 
enough for beginners to assemble, yet 
older fans like them for their authen- 
ticity of detail. Their ready-shaped, pre- 
cision-machined parts make for quick 
assembly, and all the equipment neces- 
saty to complete the model is in each 
kit, including sandpaper, glue and il- 
lustrated step-by-step instructions. Only 


solid Western pine, not balsa, is used 
for the wood parts. 


Electric-Loupe Aids Vision 


N INTRODUCING the new L & R elec- 
tric-loupe, the L & R Manufacturing 
Company feels that it is presenting one 





——_ 


of the most important products that 
has ever been brought out by this sup- 
plier to industry. It will rank well up 
front with other tools used by tool and 
die makers, engravers, photographers 
and many others in the practice of 
their respective crafts. 

For the first time, a fine precision. 
made loupe, having a fully-ground lens 
with a 2-inch focal length, has been 
successfully incorporated with a cool, 
clear electric light. The electric-loupe 
is equipped with a comfortable, plastic- 
covered head band and a light-weight, 
flexible, high-quality electric cord 
running into the transformer. The 
transformer itself is an exclusive L & R 
development of a comparable weight 
to the loupe and built to stand up 
under the most rigorous usage. It plugs 
into any 110 volt outlet, reducing the 
current to 744 volts, making it pos- 
sible for the light bulb to produce a 
clear, yet cool, bright light. 

Initial surveys made among. watch- 
makers, tool and die makers, engravers, 
photographers, advertising production 
men and many others have indicated 
that the product will find a warm 
welcome. 

List price of the L & R Electric- 
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Loupe is $8.95, shipped f.o.b. Arling- 
ton, New Jersey, direct from the manu- 
facturer-—L & R Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 577 Elm St, Arlington, New 
Jersey. Further information may be had 
by writing to the main plant or to 
L & R’s branch offices located at 55 
East Washington Street, Chicago 2, 
Illinois, and 355 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, California. 


Jelly Gadget 
: JELMETER, a simple device for 
home use to indicate the amount of 
natural pectin and the amount of sugar 
needed to make jams and jellies, is now 
on the market. 
The glass-tubed Jelmeter tests a sam- 
ple tablespoon of the extracted juice 
and records in a simple, one-minute 














Jelmeter 


test, the amount of natural pectin in 
the batch and the exact amount of sugar 
required. Perfect full-flavored jelly and 
jam depend on correct proportions of 
sugar, pectin and acid. Jelmeter elimi- 
nates overdosing with sugar or pectin 
to insure jelling. 

The Jelmeter was developed at the 
School of Agriculture at the University 
of Delaware, and the Jelmeter method 
was derived from the “Delaware Meth- 
od of Jelly Making,” developed at the 
Delaware Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion. Tested and approved by national 
test kitchens, its cost is $1, which in- 
cludes instructions, recipe book and 
postage. It is sold by Ways and Means, 
P. O. Box 91, Niagara Sq. Station, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nancy Smith—Silversmith 
(Continued from Page 18) 


bezel to the shank of the ring and pol- 
ishes it. Then she places the stone 
within the setting and presses the edges 
of the bezel securely over it. Another 
polishing with crocus cloth and buffing 
wheel completes the ring, except for 
any engraving that needs to be done. 


Ms SMITH began with simple 
equipment and says that anyone 
could get started with similar supplies. 
About $11 will buy a small and a large 
half-round file, a small triangular file, 
a saw frame and blades, jeweler’s pliers, 
blowtorch, charcoal block, crocus cloth, 
solder, flux, and a piece of silver. In 
addition, a buffing wheel is used. 


A sheet of sixteen-gauge silver— 
about two-thirds of which is needed for 
the average ring—can be purchased 
for $1.75. Silver wire is two to four 
cents an inch, depending on the gauge 
desired. Copper is even cheaper. Stones 
for jewelry may be purchased for $1.50 
and up. 

Nancy has devised a price system 
that includes a labor rate of $1 an 
hour, the cost of the materials, and 
extra charge for special designs. Rings, 
which take from six to eight hours to 
make, average $10 to $15 in price. 
Earrings may sell for $3 to $6 a pair, 
“15 the average bracelet is priced at 

15. 

What about the future? Nancy 
Smith expects to learn as much as pos- 
sible about her hobby and to keep right 
on making gifts and articles for sale 
in her spare time. Some day a full- 
time career may open up for this clever 
college student. Right now, jewelry 
making is her profitable hobby. 
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FLOWER MATERIALS CO., 


218-J 


MAKE ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


Jewelry, Beaded Bags, Bead and Se- 
quin Novelties, Hats. 


SEND FOR THESE PATTERN BOOKS TODAY 


Book 
Beaded Bag and Accessories Book....25¢ 
Catalog of all Materials................-. 25¢ 


Los Angeles customers visit studio at 


Paper Pattern Book.............. 75c 
Fibre Flower Pattern Book....75¢ 
le Flower & Novelty Pattern nes 





219 West 7th St. 





INC. 


Chicago 4, fil 


S Wabash Ave., 
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RUBBER MOLDS 


MASTERCRAFT KITS 


Duplicate hundreds of items. 


in spare time. Start a hobby that 
will add interest, profit and beau- 


rubber production molds from 
any models, quality molds that 
do not shrink, harden or deterior- 
ate with age. Beginners’ Kits, 
everything for the statuary and 
plaster caster. Sample of work- 
manship and material free. Also 


valuable tips on how to manufac- 


products. WRITE TODAY! 
PACIFIC MOLD & RUBBER CO. 


Dept. H, 706 B-So. Pacific Coast Highway 


your own business, starting 


your home and fascinate 
friends. We make genuine 


paint and market your 


Redondo Becch, California 
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Design Smut Fa 
LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


i) Fascinating field. Design own wardrobe at consid- 
=e ie sous delauied toate 
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MAKE MORE MONEY 


With Marcraft Quality 
Jewelry chains, earscrews, pinbacks, shells 
(new shell costume jewelry kit $1.49), 
cameos, sequins, felt, leatherworking tools, 
saddle stamps, Vibro-Tool Kit $16.50, leather 
lacing, gimp, etc. The New Dremel Drill Press 


—Onl -95. 
Send dime today to cover mailing costs of catalog. 


THE MARCRAFT CO. SKOKIE 3, ILL. 




















PERFECT JELLY EVERY TIME! 


The Jelmeter is a wonder-working gadget 
that gives you perfect jelly every time. No 
guessing—no wasted effort. In a simple, 
speedy, safe, sure test, it tells you how much 
sugar to use. 


Developed at the School of Agriculture at 
the University of Delaware. Recommended 
by Farm Journal and other test kitchens. 
The price of $1.00 includes instructions, re- 
cipe book and postage. NOT SOLD IN 
STORES. 

Ways & Means 


P. O. Box 91 Niagara Sq. Sta. Buffalo, N. Y. 














COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES 


EARN Sire :. easy © RHINESTONES 
pleasant way. Send 10c for ® MOONSTONES 
Sceretere ond inctractiont © PEARLS 
TUME JEWELRY. e EARWIRES 

R. MYLES-HERBER 





1360-E Hicks St. New York 67, N. Y. 











Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 52) 


point out that the classified advertising 
section of PROFITABLE HOBBIES 75 
available for this purpose. We shall be 
glad to set up a separate heading, 
“Wanted to Exchange,’ under which 
readers may state what they have to ex- 
change and what they seek in return. 


Sirs: 

A friend loaned me a copy of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES and I could not help 
thinking as I read through it what a 
great preventive of mental upsets and 
crackups all these hobbies were. My 
wife and I are both nurses, and have 
worked a great deal with psychiatric 
cases. Where there is a history of a 
hobby in any of these cases, the road 
to recovery is only half as long as where 
the patient has not had any outside or 
relaxing interest. 

One of the most necessary phases 
of mental convalescence is that of: oc- 
cupational therapy, and if we only 
trained our children to develop a re- 
laxing hobby there would be fewer 
borderline cases later on; in the event 
of a mental breakdown then the re- 
covery is faster. No matter what the 
hobby is, it is valuable; no matter how 


laborious or how infinitesimal it may 
seem, there is therapeutic value, and 
the sooner we realize this, the less cure 
we are going to use; the old saying 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” can still be used to 
good advantage. 

If little hands can be taught to pre- 
pare a pathway for little minds then 
big minds can learn to use their hands 
as a pathway also; PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
should be a “must” on every family 
budget just as milk, carrots, spinach, 
etc., should be on every diet in the 
proper proportion. 

James Neill Northe, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Sirs: 

Concerning the Hopsy HUDDLE in 
the April magazine. Please—give us 
articles on people’s hobbies because they 
are interesting, constructive and profit- 
able, not because “they are somebody.” 

I think you have a wonderful maga- 
zine. I read it from cover to cover 
every month. 

Dorothy M. Parker, 
Issaquah, Washington 


Sirs: 

I am a boy of 14 and I think PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is wonderful. 

I raise chicks as a hobby. I have 
forty-five 2-week-old leghorns right 
now. I received them free from P. J. 
Osborne Hatchery of Holland, Michi- 
gan. I work there. 

I raised twelve ducks a short time 
ago. Four died, and we ate three of 
them. The rest I sold to Otto Schoop 
for $5.28. 

Floyd Zaerman, 
Holland, Michigan 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle 
on Page 45 % 
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Answers to Quiz on Page 11 
1. Josephine Dillon 
2. Francesa Da Rimini 
3. Martha Custis 
4. Sylvia Fine 
5. Dixie Lee 
6. George Sand 
7. Bath-sheba, 1 Kings 2:12-13 
8. Benita Hume 
9. Ida 
10. Leah, Judges 29:15-30 


Answers to Quiz on Page 52 


You should find at least the fol- 
lowing 15 vegetables in the letter 

mz 
. Beans 9. 
. Beets 10. 
. Cabbage 11. 
. Carrots a2. 
. Celery 13. 
. Cucumbers 14. 
. Eggplant 15. 
. Kale 


Lettuce 
Onions 
Okra 
Peas 
Peppers 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 











City 16, Mo. 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Gentlemen: 


Name .. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


For the convenience of PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers who are 
mot receiving the magazine by mail, this service is offered to you by 
merely filling out the form below and mailing it, along with $3.00 to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Department S, Handcraft Building, Kansas 


Dept. S— Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Please mail my copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES to the address 
shown below each month for the next year. 





Address .... 





City 


Zone 


State 











SPECIAL OFFER: You can save $1.00 over the newsstand price 
by enclosing $5.00 for a 2-year subscription. 





























Summertime Ts Hobby “ime... 


. .. And to help you answer the universal child’s vacation question of, 
“What can I do today?”, the editors of PROFITABLE HOBBIES have selected 
three back copies particularly suited to help you find projects to interest 
children of all ages in summertime hobby activities. 


Whether eight or eighteen, a youngster’s time and interest invested in a 
hobby pays big dividends. The issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES offered in 
this special vacation collection will prove invaluable in directing their efforts 
toward fun and maybe extra money. 


For instance, the April, 1947 issue contains a captivating story on model 
airplane making and flying that will appeal to every boy;’a gardening story 
that tells how to plant pennies and raise dollars in a small garden plot; the 
fascinating tale of a man who carves wooden birds from nature studies; a 
“how to” story on making wooden lapel pins; information on raising chickens, 
making a charming doll pincushion—and dozens of others. 


In the June issue of that year is a yarn that will make any young girl 
want to try her hand at creating sequin fewelry, a completely wacky story of 
hats you can make from paper plates, golf tees and other assorted bric-a- 
brac, PLUS the intriguing methods used in tooling wonderful leather billfolds. 
Toy trains also come in for a good share of reading interest in this issue. 


When you read how a group of school age children started their own 
diminutive newspaper, sold advertising and made a profit, you'll want to start 
such a project in your own neighborhoed. This article, a story on hooking 
beautiful rugs and many, many other vacation-time hobby stories all appear 
in the November, 1947, issue, third copy of this special bargain assortment. 


No single book could produce the variety of hobby plans for youngsters 
—and grown-ups, too — that you'll find in these three pleasure-packed issues 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


In answer to readers who write continually asking how they can obtain 
back issues, we have collected this bargain assortment because it is of such 
timely interest, and we are happy to offer it to you for only 50c. 


Can you imagine — more than a hundred thrilling — proven plans for 
getting fun and profit from a summer vacation — at less than one cent per 
idea. 


To get your mammoth collection, just send your name, address and fifty cents to Department 
BC7, Profitable Hobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. But you'd better order 
RIGHT NOW. for the supply of magazines is limited. 


Get your children started on a hobby from PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ giant selection. ORDER 
YOUR VACATION SPECIAL TODAY! 





Hobby for Young aud Old 


Famous story-book personalities dance into life with a simple 
twist of the wrist. Hazelle’s marionettes are so easy to operate that 
a school age child can master them in a few minutes. Parents, coun- 
sellors and troop leaders find marionettes stimulate creative talent. 


BO-PEEP and BOY BLUE TETO, the clown (at 

(below in stage) with hair right) is most popular. 

wigs, molded hands and Hand-painted, unbreak- 

shoes, playlet and _illus- able, with complete play- 

trated directions. Each “ ~ let ready to put on a 

character, postpaid ay show. Packed in gift box, 
(Set of two, $10.50) postpaid. 


HOBBYISTS: Dress your own characters. 
Complete except costume, $3.25 


F Note, patented air plane 
- control, for simplified 
marionette operation. 
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You can put ona real show 

theatre with its gold column sand red draped 
velvety curtains: 33’ high, wide, stage 
opening 19” high, 23’ wide and 18” deep 
with black cloth backdrop curtain. Built of 
hardboard with 8 hinges, it folds flat for con- 
venient storage in its own shipping carton. 
Weight, 12 Ibs. (Marionettes not included with 
stage.) Order direct from factory, 


¢ 7 A> - 
$10.75, postpaid 
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ear Hazelle: Please send 

FREE illustrated Catalog 

Clown Marionette, $4.25 postpaid. 

Undressed Marionettes, each, $3.25 postpaid. 

Little Boy Blue, $5.25 postpaid. 

Bo-Peep, $5.25 postpaid. , 
Marionette Theatre, $10.75 A ; Full of ideas for making 
“Magic Strings,” $1.50. marionettes and writing your 
nclosed is $ (Sorry, No C.0.D.’s) \ own plays. Contains direc- 


tions for your workshop and 


OOOOOOO 


m 


advice on making your shows 
a success. Cloth-bound, 200 


HAZELLE’S MARIONETTES ¢ 904 E. 10th St., Hansas City 6, Mo. Mame pages. $1.50 postpaid. 





